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ARITHMETIC 


MADE EASY, 


For the Uſe and Benefit of 


TRADE S-M EE N. 


)RITHMETIC is the art of working 
by numbers, 


YJ a 
— GE Properly ſpeaking, all operations in a= 
e are nothing elſe but addition 


and ſubiration; for multiplication is fre- 
quent addition, and diviſion is frequent ſubtradtion. 


The valuing or reading of numbers is called notation, 
or numeration. | 


In notation we muſt obſerve that all numbers may be, 


and now generally are expreſſed by, or compoſed of the 
ten figures or charaGers following, viz. | 


A 
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One, two, three, four, five, fix, ſeven, eight, nine, cypher, 
LS0-4-4-6-3 8-8 


Nine of theſe are called ſignificant figures, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the cypher, which of itſelf ſignifies no- 
thing; but as it is placed (in whole numbers) ſerves to 
increaſe the value of the next figure or figures that ſtand 
before it ; as 3 is but three: but before the cypher 
thus, 30, the 3 becomes 30, C . —— We are to 
note, that every one, or any of the above nine figures 
or digits have two values, one certain and another un- 
certain: the certain value is, when i ſtands alone by its 
ſelf : the uncertain is, when joined or placed with other 
figures or cyphers : for when any one of theſe figures 
ſtands alone, it ſignifies no more than its own ſimple va- 
Jue: as 5 is but five, 4 but four, 6 is but fix, and 3 no 
more than three, Cc. And this is the certain value of 
a figure: but when another figure or cypher is annexed, 
then they are increaſcd in their value ten times : as 5, 
or 5 unites, or ones, to five tens, or fiſty, 4 to 4 tens, 
or forty, 6 to 6 tens, or ſixty, and 3 to 3 tens, or thir- 
ty, as thus, 51, fifty-one: 42, forty-two: 63, ſixty- 
three: 34, thirty-four, &c. Again, if any of the ſaid 
figures ſtand in the third place towards the left-hand, 
they then ſignify ſo many hundreds as fingly they ex- 

reſs units or ones, as 500 is five hundreds, 400 four 
— 600 ſix hundreds, and 300 three hundreds, 
Sc. If any of them poſſeſs the fourth place towards 
the left-hand, they are fo many thouſands as they con- 
tain units: and ſo any, or every figure increaſes by a 
ten fold proportion, from the right-hand to the left, ac- 
cording to the place it is found or ſtands in; ſo that 5 
may be but five, or fifty; five hundred, or five thouſand; 
in the firſt place, FL in the ſecond, 50; in the third, 
500; and in the fourth place, 5000, c. 
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The Numeration Table. 


GNE 
8 


=2 
8 8 
22 
325 2 4 
2 8 8 2 — 5 
SE v8.2 S 2 2 
838823 258 S 
ES ES 288 _ 
- 2 82 w 2 © 2 
58832 © Zn WO 2 S 
32328828834 22 2 = 
88858532 838 8 SS 5 8 
3288883 338 
3 88 3833833 8˙3 838 BB a 83 
EEEEESAECCE EEE T 5 
22 2—— , 
LES £54 +4 +644 wo bet hos 
12345678901 12 345 678 981 
1234567890 I 234 567 890 
123456789 £23 450 708 is 
12345678 12 345 68 * 
1234567 L 234 36 
123456 123 456 * 
12345 12 345 
123 4 1234 
) L'2 31 I'23 
1 2 12 
I I 


For the eaſier reading of any number, firſt get the 
words at the head of the table by heart; as units, tens,. 
hundreds, thouſands, &c. and applied thus, 75, five us 24 

nits, five, and 7 tens, ſeventy, that is, ſeventy five. A- 0 
gain, 678; 8 units, eight, 7 tens, ſeventy; and 6 hun- 
dreds, ſix hundreds; that is, fix hundral ſeventy eight- | 
Once more, 3456; Gunits, fix; 5 tens, fifty ; 4 hun- oF 
dreds, four hundred; 3 thouſands, three thouſands; to- = 
| 4, - gether, three thouſand * hundt ed fifty ſix. Read the 
2 * 


3 


29 
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4th line of the table downwards, viz. 123456789; here 
the valuation of the figures is from the right hand to the 
left, as 1 in the ninth place is hundreds of millions, but 
to be read from the left hand to the right ; thus, one 
hundred twenty three millions, four hundred ſifty fix 
thouſand, ſeven hundred eighty nine. But any number 
may yet be read more intelligibly, viz. by ſtops, thus ; 
make a comma at every third figure or cypher, begin- 
ning at the right hand, and ſo on towards the left, mak · 
ing a ſtop after every third figure or cypher, as aforeſaid, 
thereby diſtinguiſhing every third place into hundreds, 
as hundreds of units, hundreds of thouſands, hundreds 
of millions, and hundred thouſands of millions, &c. and 
for tryal let's read the firſt line of the table; the laſt 
place in valuation is hundred thouſands of millions, and 
to be pointed into periods thus, 123,456,789,012 ; and 
read thus, one hundred twenty three thouſand, four hun- 
dred fifty fix millions, ſeven hundred eighty nine thouſand 
and twelve; that is no hundreds, but twelve. Again, read 
the following number, viz. 276,245,678,921,460 ; 
here the firſt point or period is betwixt 4 and 1, and the 
laſt between 2 and 6, and to be read thus; 276 milli- 
ons of millions, 245 thouſands of millions, 678 millions, 
921 thouſands, 460 units or ones. And thus may any 
number be read with caſe, though a large one; and thus 
are large numbers or ſums expreſſed, or ſet out in the 
exchequer, bank, and lottery tickets, &c. as thus, No. 
225,156-----19,478-----and 42,000, &c. the foregoing 
table of numeration is on the right hand diſtanced out in- 
to periods, for the calier reading thereof. 


ARITHMETIC. 3 


Numiers to be read and written. 


96, Ninety fix 
242, Two hundred forty two 
7924, Seven thouſand nine hundred 24 
54006, Fifty tour thouſand and ſix 
524707, Five hundred twenty four thouſand 707 
4606240, Four millions 606 thouſand 240 
6270047 2, Sixty two millions 700 thouſand 472 
474969204, Four hun, 74.millions 960 thouſ. 204 
4214007042, Four thouſ. 214 millions 7 thouſand 42 
4797064 2004 2, Four hundred and 70 thouſand 706 mil- 
lions 420 thouſand and 42. | 


Cf numerical letters. 

Sometimes numbers are expreſſed by letters; eſpeci-- 
ally in the bible, to ſignify the chapter or pſalm; at the 
bortom of title pages of books for the date of the year, 
and frequenily in inſcriptions on funeral monuments, 
c. for which reaſon *tis neceſſary to know how to read 
them. Therefore obſerve, that I. ſtands for 1, or one 
unit, II. for 2. III. for 3. IV. for 4. V. for 5. VI. for 6. 
VII. for 7. VIII. for 8. IX. for 9. X. for o. XI. for 
11. XII. tor 12. XIII. for 13. XIV. for 14. XV. for 
15. XVI. for 16. XVII. for 17. XVIII. for 18. XIX. 
for 19. XX. for 20. XXI. for 2m. Cc. XXX. for 30. 
XXXI. for 31. c. XL. for 40. XLV. for 45. &c. L. 
for 50. LI. for 51. Cc. LX. for 60. LXI. for 61. Cc. 
LXX. for 70. LXXI. for 71. Cc. LXXX. for 80. 
LXXXI. for 81. Cc. XC. for go. XCl. for 91. Oc. C. 
for co. CC. for 200. CCC. for 300. CCCG. for 400. 
D. or 19. for 500. DC. for 600. Oc. M. or C1). for 
1000. Ge. Thus the preſent year 1757. is wrote 


MDCC LVII, 
ADDITION, 


I the putting together two or mote numbers or ſums 
in order to make them one total, or whole ſum. 
Here we mult always obſerve to ſet the numbers to ba 
added, orderly one under the other; that is, units un 
der units, tens under tens, hundreds under hundreds, © 
as in the ſubſcquent examples. 

A 3 


1 
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Addition of numbers of one denomination. 


Yards Gallons Pounds 

. 28 
5 TD 4A EEES 
2 4 7 5 6 $7 706 B 
4 6 5 3 2 39944 
68 478 6.722 2 
8 2 696 79674 
2 4 4 2 2 O 2 4 6 2 
4 2 6 78 0039.0 
28 6 3:5 6:2 24748 4 


In addition of ſimple numbers, whether it be hard,, 
22 pounds, or any thing elſe, remember to carry 1 
or every 10 you find in the row or rank of figures be- 
ing units to the next row of tens; and the like from the 
rank of tens to the row of hundreds, &c. and whatever 
it makes in the laſt, you mult ſet it down, amount to 
what it will. Thus: 

The numbers above are {ct down in order, as before 
directed; that is, units under units, tens under tens, Cc. 
as may be plainly underſtood, by being indicated at the 
head of each row or rank with units, tens, hundreds, 
Sc. Then in caſting up each example, to know its to- 
tal, I begin at the right hand, or uruts rank, of the firſt 
example, and ſay 2 and 4 is 6, and21s8, and 8 is 16, 
and 6 is 22, and 4 is 26; in which row there are two 
tens and 6 over; wherefore I ſet dowa 6 juſt under its 
own rank, and carry 2 to the next or laſt row, and ſay, 


2 that I carry and four makes 6, and 2 is 8, and 8 is 16, 


and 6 is 22, and 4 is 26, ard 2 1828; and it being the 
laſt row, 1 ſet down the amount, viz. 28; ſo that the 
total number of yards is found to be (by the method) at 
the bottom 286. And the next, or ſccond example, is 
found by the ſame method to be 3562 gallons. And in 
the third and laſt example, the total number of pounds 
is found to be 247484. and ſo the total of any other 
example of the ſame kind, viz. ſimple numbers of one 
denomination, may be found. MNete, that when any of 
the ranks amount to juſt 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, Gc. then 


——_ 


6 

1 

* 
= 
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you mult ſet down the o, under its proper rank, and car- 
ry either 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5, according to the number of 
tens that you find, to the next row; and ſo you mult al- 
ways do, when it ſo happens, whether in the firſt, ſe- 
cond or third row, or in any other except the laſt, where 
what it amounts to mult be {et down withour any reſerve 
or carriage in the mind, becauſe there is no other row 
or rank to carry to, as was hinted betore, 


Addition of mixed numbers. 

Obſerve, 4 farthings make 1 penny, 12 pence make 1 
ſhilling, 20 ſhillings make 1 pound tterhing. 

Libra in Latin ſignif ing a pound, J. therefore ſtands 
for pounds. 

Solidus in Latin ſignifying a ſhilling, 3. therefore ſtands 
for ſhillings. 

Denarius in Latin ſignifying a penny, 4. therefore 
ſtands for pence. 

DPuadrans in Latin ſignify ing a farthing, g. therefore 
ſtands for farthings. 

Cbſzrvc, that pounds be {ct directly under pounds, ſnil - 
lings under thiluogs, pence under pence, and rarthings 
under farthipgs. 

But before you procced, get this table of pence by 
heart, thus, 30d. is halt a crobn, then bod. is 55s. again 
40d. is 3s. 4d. then Bod is 6s. Sd. again 50 is 4s. 2d. 
then 100d. is 87 4d. &c. 100 lb. uf checſe at 3d. the, lb. 
comes to three times £5. 44. or joo faggots, 120 to the 
hundred, at 1d. a picce, comes to 101. as in the table, 


d. So» d. d. 1. d. 
20 © 5 | 30 1 
30 | 3. >& 40 | | 20 
40 3 4 50 3 
58 | 1 60 3 00 
60 3 | 70 3 10 
1 © 8c is $4 oo 
80 6 8 CO |. 4 10 
90 | 5 | 3 4 5 oo 
100 By 110 3 
140 | 9 2 155 E 00 
120 80 + ® 130 6 10 
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Then for every crown that a hundred of faggots colt, 
reckon an half- penny; if the faggot colts me three half- 
pence, one hundred will coit 15 7. becauſe there is three 
crowns in it, 

Note, 1 hat young men may improve themſelves ve- 
ry much ia reckoning up divers things, after they have 
by heart the table aforeſaid, and learning this. rule of 
addition. 

An hundred yards of tape at one penny the yard, the 
table tells you comes to 87. 4d, 

An hundred yards of ferreting at one penny half-pen- 
ny the yard. 

In the table 1co7. is - - - 87. 4d. 

And half the ſum 1s - - 31 


Anſaver 121. 6d. 


If one pound of any thing coſts 7 d. halfpenny, what 
will 280 lb. weight coſt after that rate; performed by 


addition thus, h . 
200 ſixpences make 1007, or — 0 ew © 
80 ſixpences make - - 5555 
200 pence - - - . 6». 2: Þ 
8o pence is a noble, or - - - 6 8 
200 halfpence is 100 pence, or — 3 4 
80 halfpence make 10 proats, or - 8 

Price of the goods 8 15 0 


Note, Now you have by heart the table of pence, you 
may caſt up any ſum of money without dotting,for when 
you know the number of pence, you may by this table, 
know how many ſhillings to carry to the ſhillings place, 
and for the number of ſhillings in the row of ſhillings you 
know that 70s. is 3/. 10s, 


(10) (20) (12) 12 ſet over the pence, ſhews that 
J. 7. 4. for every 121 find in the pence row, 
17 16. 1 lam to carry 1 to the ſhillings ; for 
20 11. 7. ſo many 207. as I find in the ſhillings 
23 18. 9. row, 1 to the place of pounds, as a- 
73 17 To foreſaid. N 

— — — But the eaſieſt way of caſting up 

136 4 3 this ſum (for the young learner) 18 

w—_— by yg dotes, ths: 
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Beginning at the pence; I ſay 104. and gd is 194. 
where againſt the 9 I ſet a dot for 124, (or you may 
make your dots on waſte paper) and what is more or 
above 12 I carry to the next xl viz. 7, and it makes 
14, Where I ſet a dot alſo for 12, and carry the remain- 
ing 2 to the 1 on the top, which makes 3, which 34. I ſet 
between the lines, as you ſce in the example. 

Next, 1 look how many dots there are, and find 2, 
which 1 carry to the row of ſhillings, ſaying, 2 that I 
carry and 17 is 19, and 18 is 37, where againſt the 18 I 
ſet a dot for 295. or il. and carry the odd 17-. upwards, 
ſaving, 17s. I carry and 11 is 28, where 1 ſet a dot a- 
gain{t the 11 for another 207. and carry the remaining 8 
to the 16 on the top, ſaying 8 1 carry and 16 makes 24-- 
where 1 ſet down a dot for 207. and ſet between the lines 
the remaining 47. under the row of ſhillings. 

Note, That you may ſum up the ſhillings row without 
dotting, thus; ſaying, 27. I carry from the place of 
pence, and 7 is 9, and 8 is 17, and 11s 18, and 6 is 24. 
and 10 is 34, and 10 is 44, and 10 is 54, and 10 ig 64, 
that is 3/. 3. then the 47. being fer between the lines, 
the 21. is to be carried to the pounds. 

Laſtly, The 3 dots for the 3/. found in the place of 
ſhillings, I carry to the pounds, ſaying, 3 that I carry 
and 3 is 6, and 3 is 9, and 7 on the top makes 16, the 
remaining 6 I ſet between the lines, under the firſt row 
of the pounds, and I carry 1 to the laſt row, ſaying, x 
that I carry, and 7 is 8, and 2 is 10, and 2 is 12, and 1 
is 13, which being ſet between the lines, the whole ſum 
comes to 136. 47. 3d. 

Note, That when you are to write a bill of ſeveral 
{mall parcels, begin it in order of pounds, ſhillings, and 
pence, © - 3 9, and when you are to ſet down 164. 
fet down 17. 4d. or to ſet down 237. you muſt ſet /. 


31. od. : : a. 


If a man owes me the three following ſums of money, 
what come they to in the whole ? 


* 
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J. d. Wote, That the 924. is ſeven pence 
202. 17 74 balfpenny; and 144. is one penny 
703 1 9 flarthing; and in the total ſum be- 
9:6 10 1x tweenthelines 54 7 is five pence three 
— —  Ffarthings, 

1812 9 $53 To caſt up the three ſums 1 do thus, 
— —— the à which is the farthing, and the 

+ the halfpenny, make 2, or three 
farihings, which is ſet between the lines; next 1d, and 
9d. is 1cd. and 7d. is 17d. where againſt the 7 is ſet a 
dot for 12d. and let the odd 5d between the lines. 

Next, 1 that I carry from the place of pence and 104 
is 11, and I is 12, and 175. is 295, I ſet down the re- 
maining 97. between the lines, and tne 20s, making 1/4. 
I carry to the place of pounds ; 

Saying 1 carry, and 6 is 7, and 3 is 10, and 2is 12, 
where I ſet a dot for 10, and ſet the remaining 2 be- 
tween the lines. 

Next, I carry the dote for 10, as 1, to the middle row 

being all cyphers) it is but 1 ſtill, ſo I ſet the 1 under 

e row of cyphers and proceed to the laſt row; : 

Saying, 9 and 7 is 16, and 2 at the top is 18, which 
I ſet between the lines, and the whole ſum comes to. 
1812“. 9s. 53d. 


Addition of money. 


Money owing, and money received, as follows, 


1 8 1 
( 1 | ( 8 d. 
Mr A. 3. 4 12 6 R. B. 46 10 9 
» | MrC.D. 7 o6 9 5 |R. K. 79 16 © 
Mr E. F. 4 12 FC. B. 42 18 3 
& 4 MrG. H. 6 17 7 T3SS 66 12 4 
SE |Mrl.K. 5 06 6 8 C W. 90 16 © 
Mr I. M. 4 12 3 R. T. 84 17 6 
Mr N. O. 6 o E . H. 24 12 o 
rP,Q;: 5 15 „le. 60: 10.0 
45 o 11 496 12 10 


— ; —— — 


- 
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I begin and ſay, 4 and 3 is ſeven, and 6 is 13, and 7 
is 20, and 9 is 29, and 6 makes 35d. now 304. accord- 
ing to the table, is 27. 6d. and 54. makes 27. 11d. I ſet 
down 11 exactly under the rank of pence, and ſay, 27. 
that I carry (which I do to the rank of ſhillings) and g is 
7, and 2 is 9 (for I only take the unit rank of ſhillings) 
and 6 is 15, and 7 makes 22, and 2 is 24, and 6 is 30, 
and 2 makes 32; and now being come to the top of the 
ſam, and it making 32, I come down with the tens of 
ſhillings, ſaying, 32 and ten is 42, and to is 52, and 10 is 
62, and to is 72, and To makes 827. and the table tell- 
ing me that gor. is 4/. I know therefore 827. is 41 27. 
wherefore | ſet down the remaining 27. juſt under the 
row of ſhillings, and carry 4/. to the pounds, ſaying, 4 
that 1 carry, and 5 is 9, and 6 is 15, and 4 is 19, and 5 
is 24, and 6 is 30, and 4 is 34, and 7 is 41, and 4 
makes 451. ſo that the total of thoſe ſeveral ſums of mo- 
ney due to thoſe ſeveral perſons, amounts to 45/, 25, 
11d. as in the example. | . 

In the ſecond example of money reccived, I begin at 
the right hand, and ſay, 6 and 4 is 10, and 3 is 13, and 
9 makes 22, and 22d. being 15. 10d. I ſet down 10, 
and carry 17. to the ſhillings ; ſaying, 1 that I carry and 
2 is 3, and 7 is 10, and 615 16, and 2 is 18, and 8 is 26, 
and 6 makes 32; then I come down with the tens, ſay- 
ing, 32 and 10 makes 42, Cc. and I find at the bottom 
it comes to 11 2. which making 5/. 127. I ſet down 127. 
and carry 51. to the pounds, ſaying, 5 that I carry and 

is 9, Cc. I find at the top it amounts to 36, where= 
2 I ſet down 6 exactly under its own rank, viz, the 
rank of units of pounds, and carry 3 for the tens that 
are in 30 (for at all times in the 42 denomination of 
addition, whether of money, weight, or meaſure; that 
is in the denomination of pounds, tens, or yards, you 
muſt caſt them up as ſums of one denomination; that is, 
for every ten carrying one to the next, &c ) ſaying, 3 
that I carry, and 6 is 9, and 2 is 11, and 8 is 19, Cc. 
and I find that at the top it comes to 49; wherefore 1 


ſet down 49 before the 6; and the total amounts to 
496l, 127. 10d, 
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A Table / Englith Coins, 


Of Gold. 
J. J. 4. 
A Jacobus, 0 RR 
A Carolus, 5" 7 
A Guinea, > Value 1 2 8...» © 
A half TN * 
/ Silver, — 


A Crown, FF 
8 Value 7 S 2 


The names of the reſt ſpeak their vaule, as a ſhilling, a 
ſixpence, a groat, or 4d. a threepence, a twopence, 


a penny. 
Of Copper. 
A Halfpenny, A Farthing: 


Beſides the above mentioned, we have (till in uſe the 


names of ſome other picces, which are now but imagi- 
nary, VIZ. 


A Mark, RS | OP 

An Angel, Value SS NS. 

A Noble, o 8 
Of Trey weight. 


The leaſt fraction or denomination of weight uſed in 
England, is a grain of wheat gathered out of the middle 


of the ear, and well dried; from whence are produced. 


theſe following tables of weight, called Troy weight. 


24 Artificial grains- = 1 Penny weight 
20 Penny weight = ) I Ounce 


32 Grains of wheat 95 Artißcial grains 
12 Ounces ( 1 Pound iroy weight 


eee a ts eee 


" 


| 
; 
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And therefore, 


45. ., . Wo grains. 
I 12 20 24 
1 12— 2240 5760 

I 20 — 480 


Troy weight ſerveth to weigh bread, gold, ſilver and 


electuiries. It alſo regulateth and preſcribeth a form 


how tn keep the money of Fuglaud at a certain ſtand» 
ard. The goldſmiths have divided the ounce troy weight 
into other p2: ts, which they generally call mark weight. 
The denominetive parts thereof are as followerh, viz. a 
mark (being an ounce troy) is divided into 24 equal 
parts, called cares, and each carect into 4 grains; fo 
that in a mark are 96 grain. By this weinht they di- 
ſtinguiſh the different firmneſs of their gold; for if to 22 
carects of gold be put 2 carects of alloy (which is of ſil- 
ver, copper, or other baſcr metal, with which they uſe 
to mix their gold or ſilver to abate the ſineneſs thereof) 
both making when mixed but an ounce or 24 carects, 
then this gold is ſaid to be 22 carects ſine; for if it 
come to be reſined, the 2 carects of alloy will fly away, 
and leave only 22 carects of pure gold: the like to be 
conſidered of a greater or leſſer quantity. And as the 
ſineneſs of the gold is eſtima ed by carects, ſo the ſine- 
neſs of ſilver is diſtinguiſned by ounces ; for if a pound 
of it be pure, and loſeth nothing in the refining, ſuch file 
ver is ſaid to be 12 ounces fine; but if it loſeth any 
thing, it is ſaid to contain fo much fineneſs as the lots 
wan eth of 12 oances; as if it loſt 1 eunce 14 penny 
weiglit, then it is ſaid to be 10 ounces 6 penny weight 
fine and that which loſeth 2 ounces 4 penny weight 16 
giains, is laid to beg ounces 15 penny weight 8 grains 
fine, &c. the like of a greater or leſs quantity. 


Of apothecaries weight. 

The apothecaries have their weights deduced from 

troy weight, a pound of troy being the gieareſt integer : 

a table of wholc divifion and ſubdivition followeth, viz. 
B = 


7: ARITHMETIC, 
And therefore, 


. 


12 Ounces 1Pound C 1—12— 83 20 
8 Drams by tOunce 

3 Scruples{ = Dram )1—12—9g6—288—5 760 

20 Grains IScruple 1— 8— 24— 480 

1i—3— 60 

WM mma 


Thus much concerning troy wei.;ht, and its deriva» 
tive weights, which, as was ſaid before, ſerveih to 
weigh bread, gold, ſilver, and electuꝛries. Now, be- 
ſides troy weight, there is another kind of weight uſed in 
England, commonly known by the name of avoirdupois 
weight (i pound of which is equal to 14 ounces 12 pens 
ny weight troy weight): and it ſerveth to weigh all 
kind of grocery wares, as alſo butter, cheeſe, fleſh, wax, 
tallow, roſin, pitch, lead, and all ſuch kind of garble ; 
the table of which weight is as followeth, 


4 Quarters of a dram i Dram 

16 Drams ) (1 Ounce 

16 Ounces \ | 1 Pound 

23 Pounds = 1 Quarter of a hundred 
4 Quarters 1 Hund. wt. or 1121b.. 

20 Hundred 5 LI Tun 

Tan. C. ger. . SITY grs.. 
I ——20—4——23 16 19 —4 


I-——2— 80—2240— 25840—572440—2293760 
I——4— 112— 792 —28673— 114688 
1—28— 448 — 7168 — 28672 

16— 256— 1024 
1 6-—— 64 


1—— 4 


1 
1 


Wool is weighed with this weight, but only the divi- | 


ions are not the ſame, a table whereof followeth. 


DES — 


4 


1 
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Alable of the d:nominative parts of wool weight. 


7 Pounds 1 Clove 

2 Cloves 1 It Stone 

2 Stones | L | x1 Todd 

6 Todd 1 ſtone g i Wey 

2 Weyz | [x Sack 

12 Sacks 1 Lalit 
Laſt ſack. wey. todd. ſlone. clove» I. 
1 12— 2 0 — — — — — 7 


— 


te Soo T:... bonds 4368 
J— 2—— 15— 26— 52— 364 


1i— 6 —13— 26 182 
1 2———4 —28 

I 2 14 

1i— 7 


Note, That in ſome counties the wey is 2 56lb. avoir- 
dupois, as the Suffo/k wey ; but in £{/ex, there is 336 
Ib. iu a wey. | 

The leaſt denominative part of liquid mcaſure is a 
pint, which was formerly taken from troy weight (1 
pound of wheat, troy weight, making a pint of liquid 
meaſure) : but in regard of the difference between the 
brewers and farmers of his majeſty's exciſe, concerning 
the gauging of veſſels, occaſioned by the different opini- 
ons of artiſts concerning the ſolid inches in a gallon, it 
was lately decided by a& of parliament ; the ſtatute 
now making 282 folid inches in a beer gallog, and 231 
in a wine gallon ; and conſequently the pint beer mea- 
ſure to contain 35x folid inches, and the pint wine mea- 
fire to contain 284 cubical or ſolid inches, From 
whence is drawn the following table. 


8 3 ——ä—ůäõ— Q GP rey ꝗ — ——— 
. 
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The table of liquid meaſure. 


254 Cubical inches : 


28 Cubical inches 
2 Pints 
2 Quarts 
2 Pottles 


8 Gallons 


9 Gallons 
10 Gallons and a halt 
2 Firkins 
2 Kilderkins 
42 Gallons 
63 Gallons 
2 Hogſheads 
2 Pipes or buts 


— 


Make 


| 


1 Pint wine mealure 


Quart 


| 1 Pint beer meaſure 


| 1 Poitle 


1 Gallon 
1 Firkin of ale, ſoap, or 
herring 


< Fi kin of beer 


1 Firk of ſalmon or eels 
' Kilderkin 

1 Brrrel 

1 Tierce of wine 

| 1 Houpſhead 

1 Pipe or but 

| 1 Tun of wine 


And thercfore, 


Tuns. pipes. hhds, gall. pints, 
1—2—2— 638 
1—2—4 — 252— 2016 

1—2— 126 — 10:8 
63 504 
I 8 


The leaſt denominative part of dry meaſure is alſo a 
pint, and this is likeways taken from troy weight: the 
table of whole diviſion followeth. 


The tuvle of dry meaſure. 


1 Pound troy } 


2 Pints 

2 Quarts 
2 Pottles 
2 Gallons 
4 Pecks 

4 Buſhels 
2 Combs 
4 Quarters 


5 Quarters 
2 Weys 


"1 Pint 

1 Quart 

1 Potile 
{ Gallon 
1 Peck 


« 1 Buſhet 


; Comb 
1 Quarter 


| r Chaldrov 


1 Wey 
_I Laſt 
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And therefore, 
Laſt, wey. gr. com. buſ. pecks; gal. pints. 
1—2—5—2—4—4—2 8 


1—2—10—20—80— 320—640—5 120 
1— 5 —10—40— 160—320—2560 
1— 2— 8—32— 64— 512 

L— 4——16— 32— 256 


I—— 4 $——64 
1 ——2-——1060 
I——- 8 


The leaſt denominative of long meaſure is a bar- 
ley corn well-drie i, an taken out of che middle of the 
ear; whote table of parts tulloweth, 


3 Barley-corns ]. Ct lach 
12 laches | | 3 Foot 

3 Feet 1 Yard 

3 Feet 9 inches, or a 9 a 

yard and a quarter | = 4 enn 

6 Feet II Fathom 

5 Yards and a half | Pole, perch, or rood' 
40 Poles or perches | 1 Furlong 

8 Furlongs (1 Enpliſh mile 


And therefore, 


Dlile. furl. poles. yards. feet. inches, barley corns}. 
1— —— —-— —- — 12— 3 


3 
1 — — — _ 


L—=—S—320—1 760—5280—63:60—190080 
1— 49— 220-— 660— 7929— 23740 
1—— 52— 162 — 198 ——594 

1—— 3— 36 ——108 

I—— 12—— 26 


1—— 


And note, that the yard, as well as the ell, is uſually 
divided int» 4 quarters, and each quarter into 4 nails. 
Nate alſo, that a geometrical pace is 5 feet ; and there 
are 1056 {ach paces iu an Eg mile. 
5 3 
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The parts of the %perficial me ſur of land, are ſuch 
as are mcn:ioned i. ihe tl orci » table, viz. 
A table of la d m-aſiirce 
40 Square 5 Kd or quarter of 
or percuts 2 an acre 
4 Rode = ( 1 Acre 
By the forerc):g table lo git ure, you are in- 
formed what a pvc, or, which is all one, a perch, is; 
ana by this, that 50 ſquate perches is a rood Now, a 
quare perch is a ſuperficies very aptly reſembled by a 
ſquare trencher, every ſide thereof being a perch of 54 
yards in length, 30 of them is a rood, and 4 roods an 
acre: ſo that aſuperficies that is 30 perches long and 4 
broad is an acre ut land, the acre containing in all 160 
{quare perches. 
1 he leaſt denominative part of time is 1 minute, the 


greateſt integer being a year ; from whence is produced 
this following table. 


The table of time, 
60 Minutes 11 Hour 
24 Hours | v» | 1 Day natural 
7 Days = 4 1 Week 
4 Weeks = | 1 Month 
13 Months, 1 day, 6 hours U Year 


But the year is uſually divided into 12 unequal kalen- 
dar months; whole names, and the number of days 
they contain follow, v2, 


Days. 
January 21 | 
February 28 So that the year containeth 365 
March I| days and 6 hours; but the 6 hours 
April 30 | ae not reckoned, but only every 
May 31 ath year, and then there is a da 
Ine 30 added to the latter end of {:bruary, 
J-iy 31 þ and then it contaiueth 29 days, aud 
Auguſt 3r| that year 1s called /cap year, and 
September 20 containcth 366 days. 
October 31 
November 30 
December 31 | 

39s, 


| 
| 
| 
i 
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And here note, that as the hour is divided into 60 


minutes, ſo each minute is ſubdivided into 60 ſeconds, 
and each ſecoud into oo thirds, and each third into 60 
fourths, c. 

The trophical year, by the acteſt obſervation of the 
molt accurate aſtronomers, is found to be 365 days, 5 
hours, 49 minutes, 4 {conds, and 21 thirds. 

The tollowiug example will make this rule plain to 
the learuer. Thus thele following ſums being given to. 
be added, wiz. 1361 13s 4d 2qri and 791 75 ,0d 3 qri; 
aud 33/185 9d 1 gr, and likewile 15/7 6s 5d © gr, the 
numbers being dilpoted according to order will ftand 
as in the margin, ITheu begin at 
the deuoimiraiion of tarthings, and 4 . d. gre. 
add thein up; ſaying 1 and 3 are 136 13 4 2. 
4, and 2 makes. Now, I conlt» 79 7 10 3. 
der that 6 tarthings are 1 penny 33 38-92 
and 2 farthings; wheretore I let 15 9 5 0 
gown the 2 tarthings in its place : 
under the ine, and keep 1 in mud 265 9 5 2. 
to be added to the next denomina- 
tion of pence. Then 1 go on, ſaying, 1. that I carried, 
and 5 ate 6, and 9 ae (5, and 10 are 25, and 4 are 
29. Now | couſider, that 29 pence are 2 ſhillings and 
5. pence ; therctore | ſet the 5 pence in order under 
the line, and keep 2 in mind for 2 thillings, io be aud- 
ed to the fhiliiags i hen I go on, laying, 2. that I car- 
ried and g are , and 18 ate 29, and Jare 36, and 13 
are 49. Ihen I cuulider that 49 ſhillings ale 2 pounds 
and ſhillings ; wheretore 1 ſet the 9 ſhillings under the 
line, aud carry 2 tor the 2 pounds to the next and laſt 
denomination of pounds; and proceed, ſayiag, 2 that 
I carried aud 5 makes 7, and 3 are 10, and 9 are 19, 
and 6 are 25. Then I ſet down 5, and carry 2 tor the 
2 teus, and proceed; fayirg, 2 that I carried and 1 is 3, 
and 3 are 6, ind 7 are 13, and 3 makes 10. Audl ſet 
down 6, aud carry i for the 10, and go on; ſaying, 1 
that I carried aud 1 are 2; which | ſet in its place under 
the line, and the work is finiſhed. And thus 1 nud the 
ſum of ihe foreſaid numbers to be 265/ 9s 5 2 grs. 


This to tbe ingenious practitioner is ſufficient. But I 


fhall, for the further illuminating of the weaker appre- 


— — — 
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herfions, evplain the operation of 210 other example in 
troy weight. And here the l-araer nat take aotice of 
the table of troy weight mentioned befure- he num- 
bers given in his esample are, 38 /5. 7 oz 13 p w 18 
gr. and 50 1% 10 0 10 P u gr. and 42/68 ozgpw 
16 gr. And, in order © the ddition thereof, I place 
them as you ſee, and proceed to operation; faying, 16 
and 12 are 28, and 18 are 46 Now, becauſe 24 grains 
make i penny weight. 46 grains are | 
1 penny weight, and 22 grains; 3. oz, pw. gr. 
wherefore I kt down 22, and car- 33 7 13 18 
ry 1 for the penny weight; and 59 To 10 12 
going on, I lay, 1 that i carry and 42 8 5 16 
5 are 6, and 10 are 6, and 13 are 
29 ; which is t ounce and 9 pen- 132 2 9 22 
ny weight. I fect down 9 in its 

place under the line, and carry I to the ounces; ſay» 
ing, 1 that I carry and 8 are 9, and 10 are 19, and 7 
are 26 And becauſe 26 ounces make 2 pounds 2 
ounces, I fet down 2 for the cunces, and carry 2 to 
the pounds: going on, 2 that I carry and 2 are 4, and 
8 makes 12 ; that i 2 and got: then 1 Icarry and 4 
are 5, and 5 are 10, .nd makes 13; which I ſet down 
as in the margin, and the work is finiſhed : and I find 
the ſum of the faid numbers to amount to 132 /b 2 02 9 
p w 22 gr. This is ſufficient for the underſtanding of 
the following examples, or any other that ſhall come to 
thy view. The way of proving theſe, or any ſum in this 
rule, is ſhewed immediately after the enſuing examples. 


Addition of troy weight, | 
1b. oz. pw. gr. | lb. oz, pw gry. 


% 14% 142 18 
0 -30 ne 
* 2389 7 13 
10 63 10 16 20 
V 11 

00 
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Addition of apothecarics weight. 


oz. dr. ſc. gr. 
n 
. 
irn 
VE 
„„ 9-23: 6 
e 


. . Je. gr. 


Addition of avoirdupois weight. 


Tuns C. qr. 13. 


13 1 23 
„ 
1 
. 
IT 16 © If 
e 


. 


R 
1 SS :: 24 
N 
n 
T. os 9D 
| ow i T0 OD 
$787 FS Is 
. 02. dr 
26436-3233 
223 230-23 
3 
. 
ä 


106 13 0 


Addition of liquid meaſure. 


Tuns pipes Vids. gall. 


45 1 1 48 
15 oO I 17 
„„ 
12 1 2 56 
21 1 1 8 


133 o 1 60 


A. dit on of dry meaſure. 


Chald. gr“. buſh. ec. 


p; 
13 I 4 O 
TS, A. 
8 6 I 
40 20 I 
. 


Tuns hhdz, gall. pints 
30 3 40 4 
12 2 28 6 
V 
0 
17 O © 0 
168 1 26 2 
Qrs buſh. pec. gall, 
17 3 1 1 
50 1 3 O 
1 
40 2 © I 
30 0 3 0 
FO OBE WIE EEE. 


—— — — ———̃— — 
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Addition of long meaſure. 


Tard. grs nails Ells 


1 
— 13 
1 48 
38 O [ 50 
3 74 
15 0 17 
© RR | 260 


gri nails 
: 3 
3 2 
2 1 
I 0 
© 2 
I O 
O © 


Addition of land mea ſure. 
roods perches 


Acres roods perches Acres 


12 3 3 

14 O 24 47 

30 2 10 73 

48 3 30 60 

28 1 38 4 

50 3 26 14 
185 3 35 J 286 


1 


3 
2 
© 
2 
I 


3 


The proof of addition. 


Addition is proved afier this manner. 


36 


24 
18 


7 
8 


T4 


4 — — — — — — —— 


27 


When you 


have found out the ſum of the number given, then ſepa- 
rate the uppermoſt line from the reſt with a ſtroke or 
daſh of the pen, and then add them all up again as you 
did before, leaving out the uppermoſt line; and having 
fo done, add the new - invented ſum to the uppermoſt line 
you ſeparated ; and if the ſum of thoſe two lines be e- 


uu to the ſum firſt found out, 
then the work was performed true, 
otherways not. As for example : 
let us prove the firſt cxaiople ot 
addition of money, whoſe fum 
we found to be 265 /gs 5d 2 grs, 
and which we prove thus. Have 
ing ſeparated the uppermoſt num- 
ber from the reſt by a line, as you 
ſee in the margin; then add the 
ſame together again, leaving out 
the ſaid u oft line, and the 
ſum thereof I ſet under the firſt ſum 


3 i 7 
126 12 4 3 
79 F302 
. 
15 9 1 @ 
265 3 
128 16 -1 8 
265 9 $ 2 


0 
2 2. 3 


— 2 ne nn 
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or true ſum, which doth amount to 12$/. 165 1 46 
grs then again I adc this new fum to the uppermolt line 
that before was ſeparated from the reſt, and the ſum of 
thoſe two is 265/95 5d 2 grs the fame with the firſt 
ſum ; and therefore I conclude that the operation was 
rightly performed. 

The main end of addition in queſtions reſvlvable 
thereby, is to know the ſum of ſeverat dehts, parcels. in- 
tegers, c. Some queſtions may be tlie ſe that follow. 


Queſt, 1. There was an old man whoſe age was re 
quired, To which he replied, I have ſeven ſons, each 
having two years between the birth of each other; and 
in the 44th year of my ape my eldeſt fon was born, 
which is now the age of the youngeſt. I demaud, What 
was the old man's age? 

Now, to reſolve this queſtion, firſt ſet down 44 
the father's age at the birth of the firſt child, which 12 
was 44 ; then the qiſfercuce between the oldeſt 44 
and the youugeſt, which 15 12 years; and then 
the age of the youngeſt, which is 44; and then 
add them all togecher; and their tum is I co, the 
compleat age of the father. | 


— — — 


100 


Que ſt. 2. A man lent his friend at ſeveral times theſe 
ſeveral ſums, viz. at one time 63 / at another time 30 / 
at another time 48 / at another time 1561. Now I de- 
fire to know how much he lent him in all ? 


Set the ſums lent under one another as youſe 63 
in the margin; and then add them together, 50 
and you will find the ſum to amount to 317 /. 43 


which is the total of all the ſeveral ſums lent, 156 
and ſo much is due to the creditor, 


3i7 


Queſt. 3. From London to Ware is 20 miles, thence 
to Huntington 29 miles,' thence to N 21 miles 


, 
thence to Tuxford 36 miles, thence to 


Ventbridge 25 


miles, from thence to Tor 20 miles. New I deſire 10 


know how many miles it is from Loadon to York, ac- 
cording to this reckoning ? 


— — EK nn 
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Now, to anſwer this queſtion, ſet down the ſe- 29 
veral diſtances given, as you fee in the margin; 29 
and add them together, an you will ind their 21 
ſum to amount to 251; which is the true diſt- 26 
ance in miles between London and York. 25 

20 
I52 


Deſt. 4. There are two numbers, the leaſt whereof 
Is 49, and e difference 14 l deſire to 


know what i ihe proxter hunber, and allo 40 
what is the fun of bo h? Firſt ſet down "mY 
the leaſt, 9/2. 40, 2nd 14 the difference; — 


and a:ld them together, and the tum is 54 Greateſt 54 
for the greater number Then I ſet 40 Leaſt 40 
(the leaſt) under 54, (the preateli), and — 
add them together, and their ſum i- 94, Sum 94 
equal to the greateſt and leaſt numbers, 


Of ſubtration of hole 1:umbers, 


1. OUbtꝛ: action is the taking of a luſſer number out of 

a preater of like kind, whereby to find ow a 2d 
number, being or declaring the incqu lity, excels or dit> 
ference between the numbers piven. Or, ſubiraQtian is 
that by which one number is taken out of another vume 


ber given, to the end that the reſidue ar remainder may 


be known ; which remainder i alſo called the reſt, re. 
mainder br difference of the numbers piven. 

2. The number out of which ſubtraftion is to be 
made, muſt be greater, or at leaſt equal with the other 
number given. The higher or ſuperior number is called 
the :4j- number; and the lower or i:'f-rior i called 
the minor number; and the operation of fubiaction be- 
ing fir ĩſned. he reſt or remainder is ce d the drf/2rence 
of the numbers gives. 

3 In ſubtraction place the numbers given reſp. ive. 
ly the one mder thc other, in ſuch: fort as like degr- es, 


places. or deno ninations, may Nard in the ſame leries, 


vig. units under news, tens under tens, pounds under 
pounds, c. fcet under feet, and parts under parts, 


A. 


„ 
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&c. This being done, draw a line underneath, as in 
addition. 

4. Having placed the numbers given as is before di- 
rected, and drawn in a line under them, ſubiract the love 
er numher (which in this caſe muſt always be leſs than 
the uppermoſt) out of the higher number, and ſubſcribe 
the difference or remainder reſpectively below the line ; 
and when the work is finiſhed, the number below the 
line, will give you the remainder, 

As for examole : let 364521 be given to be ſubtract- 
ed from 795336. I ſet the leſſer under the greater, as 
in the margin, and draw a line under them; 
then beginning at the right hand, I ſay, 1 out 795336 
of © and there remains 5, which I tet in order 36452T 
under the line. Thea ] proceed to the next, 
ſaving 2 from 3 reſts 1; which I note alſo un- 431315 
der the line. And thus I go on till I have fi- 
niſhed the work. And then I find the remainder or dife 
ference to be 431315. 

5. But if it fo bappen, as commonly it doth, that the 
lowermoſt number or hgure is greater than the upper- 
moſt ; then, in this caſe, add 10 to the uppermoſt num- 
ber, and ſubtract the ſaid lowermoſt number from their 
ſum, and the remainder place under the line; and when 
you go to the next figure below, pay an unit, by adding 
it thereto tor the 10 you borrowed before, and ſubtract 
that from the higher number of figures. And thus co on 
till your ſabtraction be fiaiſhed, As for examples Let 
437592 be given, from whence it is required to ſubtract 
I;:527. I diſpoſe of the nunbers as is before directed, 
and as you ſee in the margin; then I begin, ſaying, 7 
from 2 I cannot, but, adding o thereto, I ſay, 

7 from 13, and there remains 6; which I let . 437503 
unde- the line in order. Then I proceed to 153827 
the next figure, ſaying 1 that I borrowed and 


2 is 21ivm o I cannot, but 3 from 10, and 283676. 


there remains 7; which Ilike ways (er down as 
bef.;re., Then 1 that I borrowed and 8 is 9 from 51 


cannot, but 9 from 15, and there remains 6. Then 1 


I borrowed and 3 is 4 from 7, and there remains 3. 
Then 5 from 3 i cannot, but 5 from 13, and there re- 


mains 8. Then 1 borrowed and 1 are 2 from 4, and 


C 
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there reſts 2. And thus the work is finiſhed. And after 
theſe numbers are ſubtracted one from another, the ine- 
quality, remainder, exceſs or difference, is found to be 
283676. Examples for thy farther experience may be 
theſe that follow. , 


From 3469916 From 361576 
Take 738642 Take $5864 
Reſts 2731274 Reſts 355712 


6. If the ſum or number to be ſubtracted is of ſeveral 
denominations, place the leſſer ſum below the greater, 
and in the ſame rank and order as is ſhewed in addition 
of the ſame nunibers. Then begin at the right hand; 
and take the lower number out of the uppermoſt, if it 
be lefler ; but if it be bigger than the uppermoſt, then 
borrow an unit from the next greater denomination, 
and turn into the parts of the leſs denomination, and 
add thoſe parts to the uppermoſt, noting the remainder 
below the line. Then proceed, and pay 1 to the next 
denomination for that which you borrowed before; and 
proceed in this order, until the work be finiſhed. An 
example of this rule may be this that followeth. Let 
23751 135 7d 1 gr be given, from whence let it be re- 
quired to ſubtract 57 /16s 3 d 2 9rs. In order where- 
unto I place the numbers as you ſee in the margin. And 
thus I begin at the leaſt denominati- 
on, ſaying, 2 from 1 | cannot, there= I. 4. d. gr. 
fore I borrow 1 penny from the next 375 13 7 1 
denomination, and turn it into far- 57 16 3 2 


things, which is 4; and adding 4 to * OSS 
I, which is 5, I fay, 2 from 5, and 317 17 3 3 
there remains 3; which I under 


the line. Then going on, I ſay, 1 that I borrowed and 
3 is 4 from 7, and there reſts 3. Then going on, I ay, 
16 from 13 I cannot. but borrowing 1 pound, and turn» 
ing it into 20 thillings, I add it to 13, and that is 33, 
wherefore I ſay, 16 from 33, and there remains 17; 
which 1 let under the line; and go on, ſaying, 1 that I 
borrowed and 7 is 8 from 5 I carnot, but 8 from 15, 
and there remains 7 ; the 1 that I borrowed and 5 is 6 


4 — M7 
—_ * 4 £4 


q 
; 
k 
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from 7, there reſts 1, and o from 3 reſts 3. And I find 


the remainder or difference ta be 3i7/ 175 3d 3%. 

An example of troy weight may be this. I would 
ſubtract 17 /6 15 cz 11 pw 20 gr from 24% 5 02 © 
Pu 8 gr. I place the numbers ac- 
cording to the rule; and begin, ſays Il oz pw gr 
ing 20 from 8 I cannot, but borrow 24 5 0 8 
1 penny weight, which is 24 grains, 17 10 11 20 
and add them to 8, and they act 32, 
wherefore I ſay, 20 from 22 relts 6 6 8 12 
12. Then 1 that I borrowed and it 
is 12 from © I cinnot, but 12 from 20, borrowing an 
ounce, which is 20 penny weight, and there remains 8. 
Then 1 that I borrowed and 10 is 11 from 5 | cannot, 
but 11 from 17, and there reſts 6. Then 1 that I bor- 
rowed and 7 is 8 from 4 I cannot, but 8 from 14, aud 
there reſts 6. Then I that J borrowed and 1 is 2 from 
2, and there reſts nothing. So that I find the remainder 
or difference to be 6 /5 6 oz 8 pw 12 gr. 

7. It many times hapveneth, that you have many 
ſums or numbers to be ſubtracted from one number; 
as ſuppoſe a man ſhould lend his friend a certain ſam of 
money, and his friend hath paid him part of his debt 
at feveral times. Then before you can conveniently 
know whit is ftill owing, you are to add the ſeveral 
numbers or ſums of payments together, and ſubtract 
their ſum from the whole debt, and the remainder is 


the ſum due to the creditor. As ſuppoſe A lendeth to 
B 5541 165 1t0dand 


B hath repaid him 79 / „„ 
16s 84 at one time, Lent - 564 16 10 
and 1634 187 114d at _— 
another time, and 2411 p.: | 79 16 8 
I5s 8 dat another Paid at ſeveral 7 18 11 
tine ; and you would * l 16- 8 
know how the accompt ; — 

ſtandeth between them, Paid in all . 
or what more is due to — 
A. In order whereun- Remains 9 
to I firſt ſet down the 


ſum which A lent, and draw a line underneath it; 


- 


then under that line I ſet the ſeveral ſums of paymens | 


C 2 


4 
F- 
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as you fee in the margin; and having brought the ſes» 
veral ſums of payment into one total, I find their ſum 
amounteth to 485/ 115 zd, which I ſubtract from the ſum 
firſt lent by A, and I find the remainder to be 79 / 5 
7 d, and fo much is {till due to A. | 

When the learner hath good knowledge of what hath . 
been already delivered, he will with eaſe underſtand 
the following examples. 


Subtraction of money. 


U s 4 | F4 4 d gr: $ 
Borrowed 2394 10-3] 700 e I 
Paid 07 25. ii | Ho how + 


Remains 276 14 "IE Gs Don 


Borrowed 1000 o o|[ 711 3 0 © 
Paid t 
Remains due 980 19 6 699 9 1 I 3 
| 

Borrowed — . 3300 0 0 0 


| Paid at ſeveral payments 


| 2 08-3 

— — — ——— | 
Paid in all 1106 13 3 : 
Remains due = 2104 6: II * 


Subtraction of troy weight, 


Is oz dr gr 

Bought = . RW: yo 
Sold = 10 1s 
| Remains 9 _ 7 16 9 


| 
| 
: 


#2 


— 
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lb oz dr gr 

Bought . ES 1 1 
C60 ..0-0::2 

on a 

þ ; + 

Sold at feveral times $ 43 & © 0 
„„ 

V 

Sold in all - - 265 16 - 7-3 
Remains unſold . - 224 11 43 9 


Subtraction of apothecaries weight, 


ib oz dr ſc gr | 1b oz dr ſe gr 
Bought 12 6 C 27 
Sold 8 1 1 1 * 1 1 12 
Remains 3 11 . 1 7 0 15 


Subtraction of averrdupois 3 


GC grs 10 T GC qri 5: e 


Bought 35 © 15 3 110 0 
Sold 16 2 20 3 


Remains 18 I 2342 % 23  @-'V 


Subtraction of liquid meaſure. 
Tuns bhds gall Tuns hbds gall pints 
Bought 49 I 30 60 1 4 
Sold 16 I 42 15 © 45 6 


' 
| 


. 4 TM. 
Subtrattion of dry meaſure. 


Chal gr bat pec Chal grs buſh pec 
Bt. 100 O O 0 73 2 3 2 
Sd. 54 I 4 3 40 2 3 3 
Rem. 45 2 — 26 2 — 


C 3 


— ͤũ 1 
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Sub traction of long meaſure; 


Tard. grs nails Yards grs nails 
Bt. 160 © © 344 © I 
1 O 3 
Rem.. 6. 2 2 | 166 3 2 


Subtraction of land meaſure. 


Ares rods perch | Acres roods perch 

Bt» 140 2. 13 600 o 0 

Sold 70 3 12 54 0 16 

Rem. 69 3 I | 545 3 24 
Proof of ſubtract ion. 


Su:ns in this rule are eaſily proved, by adding their 
remainders to their leſſer numbers; which (if right) will 
make the groater. 


MULTIPLICATION. 


MI u mute in may be accounted the moſt ſervice» 
able rule in arithmetic ; it performeth the work 
of many additions in the moſt compendious manner, 
brings numbers of great denominations into ſmall, as 

unds into ſhillings, pence, or farthings ; tuns into 
1 quarters, pounds, or ounces, c. and ;by 
knowing the value of one thing, we find the value of 
many. | 
b obſerve theſe three terms, multipli- 
cand, multiplier, product. 

t. The multiplicand, (generally the greater of the 
two numbers) is the number to be multiplied. 
2. The muitiplier, (generally he leſſer of the two 
numbers) is the number io be multiplied wich. 

3. The product, is the reſult of the work, or the an- 
ſwer to the queſtion, But before any thing can be done 
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o the purpoſe, it is neceſſary to learn the following table 
perfect by. heart. 8 


The Multiplication Table. 


3 : 7. 49 

6:88 7 times 38 56 

f 3 9 63 

3 times «6 18 —— 

8 = 8 times - — 

9 27 Ü ——— 

— — 9 times 9 81 
4 16 

| 's 20 e 

6 24 | 5 © 

gee 7 28 8 

| © 32 $ 6a 

9 36 1 

—.— ia times 7 84 

5 25 ARE 4 

6 30 | 9 168 

TS, 110 120 

8 40 11 132 

9 45 (12 144 
5-46 36 
6 times : 43 
| 9 45 


What is the amount of 3 times 654? | 

Anſwer, If you ſet the number 654, 3 times down on 
paper, one over another, the total will be 1962. 

Bui ſach queſtions are done by this rule of multiplica- 
tion much readier, for being ſet down thus: 


654 Multiplicand 
3 Multiplier 


Now to know how much 3 times 654 is, begin thus, 
faying, 3 times 4 is 12, the figure 2 of the 12, let below 
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the line, and bear the 10 of the 12 in mind, as x ; next, 
2 times 5 is 15, and the 1 bore in mind, makes 16, fo I 
fet 6 below che line, and bear the ten in mind as 

one; next, I ay, 3 time 6 is 18, and one borein 654 


mind makes 19, vb ch I ſet down, and the work 3 
will ſtand as in the margin. — 
1962 


How many is 3 times 4722 Set the figures down —— 
as in the margin; then ſay 3 times 2 is 6, which 472 
place under the 2 in the muitipiicand ; then 3 3 
times 7 is 21 ſet down. one under 7, aud carry —— 
2, for 2 tens, as in addition of one denomination; 1416 
then 3 mes 4 is 12, and 2 is 14; which I {et 
down, and the product is 1416, that is 3 times 472 
makes ſo much; and nay be proved oy;addition, by let. 
ing down 472 three times in additional order, and caſt» 
iog it up, which makes the aſſe rtion good in the ſecond 
definition, that this ue compenaioutly per forms the of- 
fice of addition. Likewile the foregoing examples agree 
with the firſt definition ; fo. as 3 time. 472 makes 1416, 
ſo doth 472 times 3 make the ſame number. 


R Example. Again, How many makes 742 multiplied 
” 47 


742 Multiplicand) Here I ſay, 4 times 2 is 8, and 4 
4 Muit:plier times 4 is 6; 6 and carry 1; and 


— 4 times 7 is 28, and t is 29, which 
2968 Produdt * | fer down; ſo the whole product 
— is 2963, as per example. 


More examples of one figure in the multiplier, are 
theſe, viz. 
Muitiplicand 7420 4444 7468 90704 56759 
Multiplier 5 6 7 8 9 


—ů—ů— OT — —8— — — — 


Product 37100 26664 52276 725632 511101 


— — — — Ss OOO 


: In compound multiplication, 
When the multiplier confitts of more figures than one, 
you muſt begin with that figure which is in the place of 
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units of the multiplier, and go thro' the whole multipli- 
cand, by multiplyiag each figure of it firtt by that unit 
figure, then by the next, to wit, by the figure in the 
place of tens of the muitiplier, then with the third, Sc. 
to the laſt; always remembering to place the firſt fi- 
gure of every product or line (for you. will ever have as 
many as you have ſignificant figures in the mu:tipher) I 
ſay, remember io place the firit figure of every line ex- 
actly and perpendiculariy under the figure you muitiply 
by: and then add the ſeveral lines or products together, 
which ſo collected, gives the total product iequired, as 


in the examples following, viz. 


Fxample. 
How many is, or are, 23 times 7426? Firſt, 7426 
begin with the unit figure 3 in the multiplier, 23 


faying, 3 times 6 is 18; 8(which 1 ſet directx —— — 
under 3, by which I multiply) and carry one; 22278 
then 3 times 2 is 6, and one is 7; then 3 times 14852 
41s 123 2 and carry one; then 3 times 7 is 21 ——— 
and one is 22. And ſo I have done with the 170798 
firſt figure of the multiplier, vis. 3. Then 1 

go to the next, that is 2, and fay, twice6 is 12; 2 and 
carry one; (which 2 is placed in a direct line under 2 
the multiplying figure) then twice 2 is 4 and one is 5; 
then twice 4 is 8; and laſtly twice 7 is 14, which I ſet 
down; then I add the two products together, ſaying, 8 
158, Sc. and the total is the right and proper product, 
or reſult of the multiplication, viz. 170798. 


527535 275827 
15728 7 19725 
4220280 G 1379135 
1055070 AM 551654 
3692745 0 1930789 
2637575 2432443 
$275 55 275827 
8297070480 


— uu. 
— . 


5440687575 F 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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When cyphers are intermixt with figures in the multi- 
plier then multiply by the figures as above; and when 
you come to a cypher in the multiplier, then ſet down 
another cyplier exactly and perpendicularly under it; 
then begin the multipiicand again with the next figure 
to the cypher in the mult5plier, and go ith. ough it in the 
ſame ine, placing the fi li figure of that product next to 
the cypher towards the lett hand, but then keed muſt be 
taken, that the next figure or cypher of the next line 
muſt be ſet down one degree farther towards the left- 
band, and not immediately under the laſt figure ſet down 


next to the cypher : as in the following examples may 
be fully underſtood, 


24393 7864275 327586 
402 23604 6030 
48 786 21457484 9827580 
975720 471862200 19655160 
ee e 23593113 — 
9805986 15728742 1975343580 
18 56 306 13084 


When you have a cypher or cyphers in the multiplier, 
at the beginning towards the right hand; then ſet it or 
them back wards from the place of units towards the 
right hand, and when you have multiplied by the figure 
or figures, annex the cypher or cyphers ; 


A 'in theſe examples. 


4762 47962 46 32 
70 400 2600 
332340 1918 4300 27792 
— — — — 9 26 4 
1294 3200 


If you have cyphers in the units place. &c. both in 
the multiplicand and multipiier, theu neglect the cy- 
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phers in both, and multiply by the! figures, and annex as 
many cyphers to the total product as is the ſum of the 
cyphers, both in multiplicand and multiplier, 


As in theſe examples, 


43600 42200 376400 
220 t 2000 2400 
852 845 15036 
852 423 7528 
93 72000 507001000 903350000 


— 


When you are to multiply by 10, Too, 1000, or 
10000, it is only adding or annexing ſo many cyphers 
to the mul:iplicand, as in the muliplier, that is, either 
T, 2, 2, or 4 cyphers, and the work is done. Example, | 
Suppoſe I am to multiply 275 by the numbers above; if 
I multiply it by 10, then ] join © to 375, and then it 
makes, or the product is, 3750: if by too, then I an- 
nex oo, and then it makes 37500: if by 1000, I put to \ 
it 000, and then it produces 375000: and laſtly, if by 
10000, I then add ooo, and then it makes 2750000, 
&c. And thus may = aumber be multiplied, when 


the multiplier conſiſts of an unit with any number of cy- 
phers. 


Suppoſe you want to know how many half-crowns 


there are in 246 /. you know that 8 half crowns make a 
pound wherefore ſet them down thus: 


246ʃ. 
Malüplied by 8 the half crowns in a pound. 


Anſwer 1963 half crowns in all. 


Again, In 1968 half crowns how many pence ? 
Muliiply by 3o the pcuce in a half crown. 


— — — 


Anſwer 5940 peace in 1958 half crownc, |} 


N 
i 
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And this ſe: ves to make out, that great denominations 

arc brot imo ſmaller by this rule. | 

Aumit You wanted to know the contents of a large 
table 24 fect long. and 4 feet wide. 

Muitiply 34 the length 
by 4 the breavth, and the 
Anſwer will be 126 ſGaure feet for the true cone 
tents of fach a lab'ce,- 


NMutiplication of money. 


MutoticB.. of money (what moſt would learn a- 
bove every thin ) hath great ftinuy with ad-vition of 
money, the ſame method being taken in carrying one 
denomination- to the next, viz. from facchungs ! 5 ence, 
from pence tc ſhillings, and from thillings 16 pounds. 
Ard as in addition, (and ner muit}).cations) you be- 
gin at the right hand, and procee.) towards the f-; fo 
here you begin at the leaſt denoim:;nativa, which is alſo 
at the right hand. 

This met! od cf accompting is the meſt apt and ex- 
rediti us of all others, or {maller quantices; and there» 
fore extremely neceſſary in making b ls of parcels, &c, 
And is beyond all comradiction, as ure and certain as 
any way whatſoever, | 


The general rule, 


Is always to multiply the price by the quantity. 
The firſt ſtep is, for quantities trom 2 to 12 ; and this 
is done by one multiplier; as iu. the following exampic 2 


7 


Example 1. What muſt I pive for 6 pieces of cloth, if 
one colt 7 /. 125. 6d. 


. 
3 
Mu'tiply the price by 6 


And the product is the anſwer, viz. 45 15 © 


ole: 
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Here I ſay 6 times 6 is 36 pence, which is juſt 3s. I 
ſet down © in the place of pence, and carry 3s. to the 
place of ſhillings, exactly the ſame as in addition of mo- 
ney ; then 6 times 12 is 72, and 3 is 75s. or 3d. 155. 
wherefore I ſet down 15 in the place of ſhillings, and 
carry 3 to the ponnds ; then 6 times 7 is 42 and 3 is 
451. So the whole amount of the cloths, at 7/. 125. 64. 
per piece, is 45. 155. as in the work, and very conciſe. 


Queſtions proper for this Rule, 


Nueſiion t. What is the contents of a ſquare piece of 
ground, whole length is 28 perches, and breadth 13 
perches ? 

Anſwer, 364 ſquare perches: for multiplying 28 the 
length by 13 the breadth, the product is ſo much. 

Qieſtion 2. There is a ſquare battle, u hoſe flank is 
47 men, and the files 19 deep; what number of men 


doth that battle contain? Facit 893 : for multiplying * 4 


47 by 19, the product is 893 N 

Que ſlion 3. If any one thing coſt 4 ſhillings. what 
ſhall 9 things coſt? Arſwer, 36 ſhillings: for multi- 
ply 4 by 9, the product is 36. 

Queſtion 4. If a piece of money or merchandize be 
worth or coſt 17 ſhillings, what ſhall 19 ſuch pieces of 
money or merchandize colt? Faci 323 ſhillings, which 
is equal to 16/ 3s. 

Queſticn 5. If a ſoldier or ſervant get or ſpent 145: 
per month, what is the wages or charges of 49 ſoldiers 
or ſervants for the ſame time ? Multiply 49 by 14, the 
product is 6867. or 344, 67. for the anſwer. 

Aueſtions 6 If in a day there are 24 hours, how ma» 
ny hours are there in a year, accounting 365 days tocon- 
ſtitute the year? Facit 8 700 hours: to which if you add 
the 6 hours over and above 365 days, as there is in a 
year, then it will be 8766 hours. Now, if you multi- 
ply this 8766 by 60, you have the number of minutes in 
a year, | 


D 
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Diciſion of whole numbers. 


I. 1 is the ſeparating or parting of any num- 

ber or quantity given into any parts aſſigued; 
or to find how often one number is contained in ano— 
ther; or from any two numbers given to find a third 
that ſhall cor {iſt of ſo many uns, as the one of thoſe 
two given numbers is comprehended or contained in the 
other. 

2. Diviſion hath three parts or numbers remarkable, 
2, firſt the dividend : ſecondly, the diviſor ; thirdly, 
the quotient The dividend is the number given to be 
pa ted or divided. The diviſor is the number piven by 
which the dividend is divided ; or it is the number 
which ſheweth how many parts the dividend is to be di- 
vided into. And the quotient is the number produced 
by the diviſton of the two given numbers, the one by 
the other. | 

So 12 being given to be divided by 3, or into three 
equal parts, the quotient will be 4, for three is contain- 
ed in 12 four times; where 12 is the dividend, and 3 is 
the diviſor, and 4 is the quotient. | 

d. In diviſion ſet down vour dividend, and draw a 
crooked line at each end of it ; and before the line at 
the left hand place the diviſor, aud behind that on the 
right hand p'ace the figures of the quotient, 
as in the margin ; where it is required to 2) 12 (4 
divide 12 by 3. Firſt, I ſet down 12 the 
dividend, and on each fide of it do I draw a crooked 
line. and before that on the left hand do I place 3 the 


diviſor. Then do I ſeek how often 3 is contained in 12 


and becauſe I find it 4 times, I put 4 behind the crooked 
line on the right hand of the dividend, denoting the 
quotient. 

4. But if, when the diviſor is a ſingle figure, the di- 
vidend conſift2th of two or more places; then, having 
placed them for the work, as is before directed, rut a 
point under the fiſt figure on the left hand of the divi- 
dend, provided it be bigger than, or equil to the diviſ- 
or; but if it be leſs than the diviſor, then put a point un- 
der the ſecond figure from the left hand of the dividend: 
which figures, as far as the point gocth from the left 


_ 
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hand, are to be reckoned by themſclves, as if they had 
no dependence upon the other part of the dividend, 
and, for diſtinction s ſake, may be called the dividual. 


Ihen alk how oftcn the diviſor is contained in the divi- 


dual, placing the anſwer in the qustient. Then mul- 
tiply the divifor by the figure th.t you placed in the 
quotient, and ſet the product thereof under your dividual, 
Then draw a line under the product, and ſubtract the 
{aid product from the dividual, placing the remainder 
under the ſaid line, Then put a point under the next fi- 
gure in the dividend on the right hand of chat to which 
you put the point before, and draw it down, placing it 
on the right hand of the remainder ge wh wry found by 
ſubtraction, which remainder, with the ſaid figure an- 
nexcd to it, ſhali be a new dividual. { hen ſeek again 
how often the diviſor is contained in this new dividual, 
and put the anſwer in the quot.ent on the right hand of 
the figure which you put there before, Then multiply 
the diviſor by the laſt ſigure that you put in the quotient, 
and ſubſcribe the product under the dividual, and make 
ſubtraction, and to the remainder draw down the next 
figure from the grand dividend, (having ſirſt put a point 
under it,) and put it on the right hand of the remainder 
for a new div idual, as before, Cc. and proceed thus till 
the work is ſiniſhed. 

Obſerve this general rule in all kinds of diviſion. 

Firſt, "ſo ſeek how often the diviſor is contained in 
the dividual. Then, having put the anſwer i the quo- 
tient, multiply the diviſor thereby, and ſubtract the pro- 


duct from the dividual. An example or two will make 


the rule plain. Let it be requized to divide 2184 by 6, 
I difpele the numbers given as is before directed, and as 
you ſee in the margin, in order to the work. 


\ Then, becauſe 6 tl.e diviſor is more than 6)2184(3 


2 the fu figure of the dividend, I put a 
point under 1 the ſecond figure, which 
makes 21 for the dividual. Then do Lask how often 6 
the diviſor is contained in 21, «nd becauſe 

I cannot have it more than 3 times, I put 3 6)2184(3 
in ne quotient, and thereby do I multiply 18 

the diviſor (6) and the product is 18, which 


I {et in order under the dividual, and ſubs 3 
D 2 | 


3 


„„ A — 
2 


eh. 
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tract it therefrom, and the remainder (3) I place in or- 
der under the line, as you ſee in the margin. 

Then do I make a point under the 
next figure of the dividend, being 8, 6) 2184 (36 
and draw it down, aunexing it to the the 


remainder 3; ſo I have :8 for a new 18 
dividual-. Then dol ſeek how often 
6 is contained in 38; and becauſe I 38 
cannot have it more than 6 times, I put 36 
6 in the quotient; and thereby do I — 
multiply the diviſor (6) and the pro- 2 


duct (36) I put under the dividual 
(38), and ſubtract it therefrom, and the remainder (2) 
I put under the line, as you fee in the margin, 

Then do | put a point under the next (and laſt) figure 
of the dividend, {being 3 and draw it 
down to the remainder (4); and putting 6) 21840364 
it on the right hand thereof, it maketh **q 
24 for a new dividual. Then I ſeek how 18 
often 6 is contained in 24; and the an- 
{wer is 4, which I put in the quotient, 38 
and multiply the diviſor (6) thereby, 36 
and the product (24) I put under the di- — 


vidual (24), and ſubtract it therefrom, 24 
and the remainder is o. And thus the 24 
work is finiſhed; and I find the quotient — 
to be 364; that is 6 i» contained in 2184 (0) 


juſt 354 times, or 2184 being divide! in- 
to 6 equal parts, 264 is one of thoſe parts. 
Again, it it were required to divide 
2046 by 7, or into 7 equal parts, the 7) 2646 (378 


quotient will be found to be 378; as —_— 
appeareth by the operation on the 21 
MAarpiu, — 
54 
49 
56 
56 
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So if it were required to divide 946 8) 946 (118 
by 8, the quotient will be tound to be 
118, and 2 remaining after diviſi9n is 
ended. The work appeareth on the 
margin. 


6 
14 
., 
66 
04 


(2) 


Many times the dividend cannot exactly be divided 
by the diviſor, but ſomething will remain; as in the laſt 
example; where 946 was given to be divided by 8, the 
quotient was I 18, and there remaineth 2 after the divi- 
lion is ended. Now what is to be done in this caſe 
with the remainder, the learner ſhall be taught when 
we come to treat of the reducing (or reduction) of frac · 
tions. 

And here note, that if, after your diviſion is ended, a- 
ny thing do remain, it muſt be lefs than your diviſor; 
for otherwile your work is not rightly pertormed. 


Other examples are as follow. 


8) 73464 (9183 9) 13758 (1528 
12 9 
14 47 
8 45 
66 © BY 
64 18 
24 73 
24 72 
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5. But if the diviſor conſiſteth of more places than 
one, then chuſe ſo many figures from the left ſide of the 
dividend for a dividual as there are figures in the divi- 
ſor ; and put a point under the fartheſt figure of that di- 
vidual to the right hand, and ſeek how often the firſt fi- 
gure on the left ſide of the diviſor is contained in the firſt 
hgure on the left fide of the dividual, and place the an- 
iwer in the quotient, and thereby multiply your diviſor, 
placing your product under y our dividual, and fubtrat 
it therefrom, placing the remainder below the line, 
Then put a point uncer the next figure in the dividend, 
and draw it down to the ſaid remainder and annex it on 
the right fide thereof, which makes a new dividual ; and 
proceed as before, till the work is finiſhed. 

And if it ſo happen, that, after you have choſen your 
firſt dividual as is before directed, you find it to be lets 
than the diviſor ; then put a point under the figure more 
near to the right hand, and ſeek how often the firſt fi- 
gure on the left ſide of the diviſor is contained in the 
two firſt figures on the left fide of the dividua), and place 
the anſwer in the quotient; by which multiply the di- 
viſor, and place the product thereof in order under the 
—_—_ and ſubtract it therefrom, and then proceed as 

store. 

Always remembering, that in all caſes of diviſion, if, 
after you have multiplied your diviſor by the figure firſt 
placed in the quotient, the product be greater than the 
dividual, then you muſt cancel that figure in the quot r- 
ent, and, inſtead thereof, put a figure leſs by an unit, 
| one) and multiply the diviſor thereby: and if (till 

product be greater than the dividual, make the ßgure 
in the quotient leſs by an unit. And thus do, until 
your product be lefs than the dividual, or at the molt e- 
qual thereto, and then make ſu: traction. Cc. 

So, if you would divide 9464 by 24. the quotient 
will be found to be 394 1 firſt put down 
the given number, as is before directed in 3 
the third rule. Now, becauſe my diviſor 24)9464 
counſliſteth of two figures, I therefore put 285 
a point under my ſecond figure from 72 4 
t:e left hand of my dividend, which is 4; — 
wherefore I teek Low often 2 (the firſt fi- 22 


re on the left ſide of the diviſor is contained in 9, (the 
ike firſt in the dividua]) ; the anſwer is 4; which I pur 
in the quotient, and thereby multiply all the diviſor, and 
find the product to be 96, which 1s greater than the di- 
vidual ; wherefore I cancel the 4 in the quotient, and, 
inſtead thereof, I put 3 (an unit lels) and by it multiply 
the divifor 24, and the product is 72; which, I ſubnact 
from 94 the dividual, and the remainder is 22. hen do 
I make a point under the next figure 6 in the dividend, 
and draw it down, and place it on the right ſide of the 
remainder 22, and it makes 236 for a new dividual. 
Now, becauſe the dividual 226 conſiſteth of a figure 
more than the divilor, therefore 1 ſeck 
how often 2 (the figure of the divi- 24) 9464 (29 
for) is contained in 22, the two firſt of 2 


the dividual: 1 fay g times: wherefore 72 
ut ꝗ in the quorient, and thereby mul- — 
tiply the diviſor 24; the product (216) 226 
I place under the dividual 226, and ſub- 216 
tract from it, and there remaineth 10. — 
Then I go on, and make a point un- 10 


der the next and laſt figure (4) in the 

dividend, and draw it down to the remainder 10, and it 
makes 104 for a new dividual: which is alſo a figure 
more than the diviſor; and therefore I ſeek how often 
2 is contained in 10: I anſwer 5 times. 

But multiplying my diviſor by 5, the 24) 9464 (294 
product is 120; which is greater than 5 
the dividual: and therefore I make it 72 
but 4: and by it multiply the diviſor, —— 
and the product is 96, which being 226 


placed under, and ſubtracted from the 216 
dividual, there remaincth 8. And thus — 
the whole work of diviſion is ended; 104 
and I find, that 9464 being divided by 96 
24, or into 24 equal parts, is found to — 
be 394, as was ſaid before, and the re- (8) 


maiader is 8; as you ſee in the work 

on the margin. | | 

_ Another example may be this. Let there be required 
the quotient of 1183653 divided by 385 Firſt I diſs 
pole of the numbers in order to their dividing ; and be- 
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cauſe 118, the three firſt figures of 385) 1183653 (3 
the dividend, is leis than the diviſor . 


385, I therefore make a point under 1155 
the fourth ſigure, which is 3, and fee — 
how often 3 (be fiſt figure of the 28 


diviſor) is contained in 1: the an- | 
ſwer is 3, which I put in the quotient, and thereby mul- 
tiply the diviſor 285, and the product is 1:55, which I 
ſubtract from the dividual 1183, and there remains 28. 
Then (as before) draw down the next figure, which is 
6, and place it before the remainder 28 : ſo have I] 286 
for a new dividual: and becauſe it 

hath no more figures than the divi- 383)1183653(30 
for. I ſeek how often 3 (the firſt ſi- EY 


gure in the diviſor) is contained in 1155 
2 (the firſt figure of the dis idual) — 
and the auſwer 1s o; for a greater 285 


number cannot be contained in a 

leſſer ; wheretore I put © in the quuitent : and thereby 
(acco: ding to the 5th rule) I ſhonld multiply my divi- 
for; but if I do, the product will be o; and o ſubtract- 
ed from the dividuai 286, the remainder is the ſame- 
Wherefore 1 draw down the next 

figure (5) from the dividend, and 38;)1183653(307 
put it before the ſaid remainder 3 
286: ſo have I 2865 for a new 1155 


dividual; and becauſe it conſiſt - nam 
eth of four places, viz. a place 2865 
more then the diviſor, Iſcek how 2695 
often 3 (ihe firſt figure of the di- — 
viſor) is contained in 28 (the two 170 


firſt of the dividual) and 1 lay, 

there is 9 times 3 in 28; but multiplying the whole 
diviſor (385) thereby, I find the product to be 2465, 
which is greater than the dividual 2365 : whereto:e I 
chule 8, which is leſs by an unit than 9; and thereby 
I multiply the diviſor 385, and the product is 3080, 
which ſtill is greater than the ſaid dividual : where- 
fore I chufe another number yet an unit leſs, viz. 7, 
and having multiplied my diviſor thereby, the product 
is 2695; Which is leſs than the dividual 2865; where- 
fore I put 7 in the quoticnt, ard ſubtract 2695 from the 
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dividual 2865, and there remains 285)1193653(3074 
170. Then I draw down the lait — +» 


figure (3) in the dividend, and 1155 
place it before the ſaid remainder 

I 70, and it makes 1703 for a new 2865 
dividual. Then (for the reaſon a- 2595 
bove ſaid) I ſeek how often 3 is — 
contained in 17: the anſwer is 5, 1703 
by multiplying the diviſor there - 1540 
by, the product is 1925 greater 

than the dividual; wherefore 1 663) 


ſay it will bear 4, an unit leſs, and 
by it 1 multiply the diviſor 385; and the product is 1540, 
which is leſs than the dividual, and therefore I put 4 in 
the quotient, and ſubtract the faid product from the divi- 
dual, and there remaineth 163. And thus the work is 
hniſhed ; and I find that 1183653 being divided by 385, 
or in 385 equal ſhares or parts, he quotient, or one of 
thoſe parts, is 3074, and beſides there is 163 remaining. 

And thus the learner being well verſed in the method 
of the foregoing examples, may be ſufficiently qualified 
for the dividing of any greater ſum or number, into as 
many parts as he pleaſeih; that is, he may underſtand 
the method of dividing by a diviſor that conſiſteth of 4, 
or 5 or 6, or any greater number ot places; the me- 
thod being the ſame with the foregoing examples in eve- 
ry reſpect. 
| Other examples in diviſion. 

27936 )335684790(29960 | 196374) 473986018 (2413 


$5972 392748 
277964 812380 
251874 785496 
240907 | 268841 
222888 | 196374 
170199 | | 724678 
167916 | 589122 


Remains 22830 Remains 135556 
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So if you divide 47386473 by 58736, you will find 
the quotient to be 806, and 45257 will remain after the 
work is ended. 

In like manner, if you would divide 38467:9204 by 
48 3064, the quoticut will be 7963, and the remainder 
after divigon will be 100572. 

W hen the diviſor is 3, 4. 5, 6, or more figures, there 
is a ſure and ealy way of performing the work truly, by 
making a table of the diviſor, which may be done by ad- 
dition, or multiplying the diviſor by 2, 3, 4, Cc. 


Admit you are to divide 987654321 by 123436 


123456) 987554321 (Sooo 
987648 


Here having noted the number of ſigures in the divi- 
for, which here is ſix, I make a point under the leventh 
ſigure, or place of the dividend, Cc. 


2 246012 This table is made by doubling the firſt 
in, which is 2469: 2, which added to the 
370 68 firſt or uppermoſt line gives the third line 
——— 370368, which alſo adaed to the [id firſt 

49 824 line makes 493824 for the fourth line ur 
product; and ſo of the reſt, ſtill remember - 
ing to add the ſubſequent line, till you come 

(e laſt line of ꝙ times,which is 1111104. 

740736 The truth of which may be proved by mutl- 

— tiplymg the jirſt or uppermoſt line by 2, 3, 

7 864192 4, 5, &c. and if you commit an error by 

aidition it may be found out, or corrected 

8 987648 by multiplication. 


4 - -@ . - Us 
ov 
— 
— 
2 
G9 
O 


9 1111104 


— - 2 


| 
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| The uſe of the faid table. 

When you have pointed out your number of places in 
the dividend, caſt your cze on the tablc, and at the f ſt 
view you may know hew man? times you cantake ; as in 
this example, 7 times u 100 little, aud ꝙ times to much, 
wherefore I /et down 8 in the quotient, and then multiply 
and ſuttratt, and the remainder is 6 ; to which I brin 
down 3, aui put o in the quotient, then to the 63 I bring 
down 2 and place another © in the qroticat, then to 632 
T bring dum 1, the laſt figure of the dividend, but ſlill 
it will not bear any time or times wherefore I put anoiker 
o in the quotient, and ſo the work is done, and the quoti - 
ent is 8000, and the remainder 6321, as in the work. 


Abbreviations, 

(1ft.) If there are any cyphers on the right hand of your 
diviſor, you may cut "ff ſo many cyphers, or figures, on 
the right haud of your d:vidend, but remember to bring 
them down (if figures) to the remainder. 


Example. 
21100)8545l.9(41r1 


1429 


(2dly.) By the foregoing rule you ma; obſeroe, that 
fo divide by 10, 100, TCOO, &c. ts un ts cut ſo many fie 
gures from the right hand of the dividend, as these are 
cyphers in the diviſor, 

Example. 
11000) 436821735) 
So the quotient is 43682, the remainder 735. 


(3dly.) When your diviſor is 12, or cor fiſts only of 
one Angle figure, or can be reduced to one by cutittg 
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off cypthers from its right hand, the work may be caſig 
performed in one line, thus e 


Rale. 

Drawing a line under the dividend, ſet down under its 
firſt fgure, hou often the diviſor is contained in it: what 
remains imagine placed bef re the next figure, and, cone 
ſidering how often your diviſor is contained in the ſum it 
makes, ſet down the number underneath, as before, and 
fo proceed through all the figures, ſet down what remains 
at laſt, in the place where your quotient uſed to ſtand, 


Fxamples. 
4)93h45(1 12)82675(i1 7loo)5635115) 
3411 6972 805 


If you are to divide ſeveral numbers by one common 
diorjor (as in the calculating of tables, &c,) that you 
may know exactly at once how often your diviſor will go, 
in ſome convenient corner make a table of your Miviſor, 
by multiplying it ſeverally by all the nine digits; thus, 
ſuppoſe 562 your diviſor : 


56214 
1124 | 2 

1686 } 3 
2248 | 4 
2310 | 5 
3272 | 6 
393417 
44968 
5058 49 

Proofs of Diviſion. 


(iſt): Multiplication and diviſion mutually prove 
each other : for as if you divide the product of a mult ipli- 
cation by the multiplier, the quitient will be the multipli- 
cand; fo, if you multiply the quet.:nt of a diviſion by 
the diviſor (taking in the remainder) the pruduct wil! be 
the dividend, 


—— — — 
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(2dly) Another proof of diviſion is, by adding toge- 


er thoſe lines in the following exemple, marked with 
alteri/ſms 12 the ee products of the diviſor, 
waultiplied ſeverally by exch Hure n the quotient, togee 
ther with the remainder of the diviſion) the total of which 
(if right) will be the dividend. 

(zdly :) Droiſion may alſo be ee as multiplication, 
by a croſs, thus; caſting out the nines from the diviſor 
and quotient, place the remainders en tits right and left 
fides , then muliiplying the two figures ſo placed together 
and caſting the nines f om the product, and whats left tg 
the remainder of the diviſion, and ill caſting out the 
nines, let the everplus be placed at the top; then alſ5 
caſting the nines from the dividend, ſet down the figure 
remaining at the bottom, which if it agrees with that at 
top, the work may ve ſuppoſed right, See each proof in 
the following 


Example. 
73608532560 1172 
736* 736 
1272 702 
3 736* 3516 
7— 4 8204 
on 5365 PEG 
3 5152* 862592 
3d Proof — 664 Remainder 
2136 — 
1472* 803256 iſt Proof, 
664* 
$63256 2d Proof 
REDUCTION. 
Is Eduction is that which brings together two or 


more numbers of different d:nominations into 
one denomination ; or it ſerveth to change or alter num- 
bers, money. weight, meaſure, or time, from one deno- 
mination : another; and ihr wiſe ty abridge frat ons 
to the loweſt terms; all which it doth ſo preciſely, that 
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the firſt proportion remaineth without the leaſt jot of er- 
ror or wrong committed: fo that it belongeth as well 
to fractions as integers ; of which in its proper place. 
Reduction is generally performed either by mul iplicati- 
on or diviſion. From hence we may gather, That, 

2. Reduction is ei her deſcending or aſcending, 

3. Reduction de'cending is, when it is required to re- 
duce a ſum or number of a greater denomination into a 
Iefſ-r, which number, when it is fo reduced, ſhall be e- 
qual in value to the number firit given in the greater de- 
nomination : as if it were required to know how many 
ſhillings, pence, or farthings, are equal in value to an 
hundred poupds? or, how many vunces, are contained 
in 45 undred weight? or how many days, hours, or 
minutes, there are in 240 years? c. And this kind of 
reduction is generally pertormed by multiplication. 

Reduction aſcending is. when it is required te re- 
duce or bring, a ſum or number of a ſmaller denomina- 
tion into a greater, which thall be equivalent to the given 
number; as ſuppoſe it were required to find how many 
pence ſhillings or pounds, are equal in value to 43785 
farthings ? or how many hundreds are equal to (or in) 
3748 pounds,.&c, And this kind of reduction is always 
performed by diviſion. 

6. When any {um or number is given to be reduced 
into another denomination, you are to conſider whether 
it ought to be reſolved by the rule deſcending or aſcen- 
ding, viz. by multiplication, or diviſion. If it be to be 
performed by multiplication, conſider how many parts 
of the deno:rination into which you would reduce it, 
are contained in'an unit or integer of the given number, 
and multiply the faid given number thereby, and the 
product thereof will be. the anſwer to the queſtion. As, 
if the queſtion were, In 38 pounds how many 
ſhilling-, here 1 conſider, thai in one pound are 38 
20 ſhillings, and that the number of ſhillings 20 
iu 28 pounds, will be 20 times 38; M berefore 
I multiply 38/7. by 20, and the product is 760, 760 
and ſo many ſhillings. are contained in 38 J. 
as in the marpin. | 

But when there is a denomination or denominations 
between the number given and the number required, 


E =y * - * 


& 
' 
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you may, if you ple iſe, reduce it to the next inferior 
denomination, and then into the next lower than that, 
c until you have brought it into 

the denomination required. As for 132 pounds 

exa nple; et it be demanded, in 20 

132 pounds how many farthings ? —— 

Firſt. I multiply 132 (the number 2640 ſhillings 
of pounds given) by 20 to bring it 12 

into ſhillings, and it makes 2640 — 

ſhillings. Then do I muitiply the 5280 

ſhillings 2640 by 12 to bring them 2640 

into pence, and it produceth 3; 680, ——— 

and ſo many pence are contained 31680 pence 

in 2640 ſhillings, or 132 pounds. 4 

Then do I multiply the pence, viz. | 
31680 by 4, to bring them into 126720 farthings 
tarthings, (becaule 4 farthings is a 

penny) and I find the product thereof to be 126720, 
and lo many farthings are equal in value to 132 pounds. 
The work is manifeſt in the margin. 

6. And if the number propounded to be reduced is to 
be divided, or wrought by the rule aſcending, conſider 
how many of the given numbers are equal to an unit or 
integer in that denomination to which you would re- 
duce your given number, and make that your diviſor, 
and the given number your divi- 
dend; and the quotient thenee a- J. 
riſing wil! be the number ſought 20) 26410 (132 
or required. As for example ; let 0, 
it be required to reduce 2640 ſhil- 2 
lings into pounds. Here I conſi- — 
der that 20 ſhillings are equal to 6 
one pound; wherefore 1 divide 6 

4 
4 


2540, the given number, by 20, 

and the N is 132, and ſo ma- 

ny pounds are contained in 2640 

ſniilings. In reduction deſcending — 

and aſcending, the learner is ad- (o) 

viſed to take particular notice of 

the tables delivered in the former part of this book, 
where he may be informed what multipliers or diviſors 
to make u{e of in the reducing of any number to any a- 

E 2. 
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ther denomination whatſoever, «eſpecially Engliſh mo- 
nies, weights, meaſures, time, and motion. But in this 
place it is not convenient to meddle with foreign coins, 
weights, or meaſures. 

But if in reduction aſcending it happen that there is a 
denomination, or denominations between the number 
given and the number required, then you may reduce 
your number given into the next ſuperior denomination, 
and when it is ſo reduced, briog it into the next above 
that, and fo on, until you have brought it iato the deno- 
mination required. As for example; 

Let it be demanded, In 125720 farthings how many 
pounds? Fir? Idivide my giver number, being farthings, 
by 4, to bring them into pence, becauſe 4 fa things make 
one penny; and there are 31680 pence. Then I divide 
31680 pence by 12, and the quotient giveth 2640 ſhil- 
lings. And then [divide 2640 ſhillings by 2 0, and the 

otient piveth 4 22/. which are equal in value to 126720 

things. See the work 


12) 210 J. 
4 (126720 (31680 (26449 (13 
12 24 2 
6 76 6 
4 72 6 
27 48 ** 
24 43 4 
32 (o) (0) 
32 


7. When the number given to be reduced, conſiſteth 
of divers denominations, as pounds, ſhillings, pence, and 
farthings, or cf hundreds. quarters, pounds, and oun- 
ces, &c, then you are to reduce the highelt, or greweſt, 
denomination into the next inforior, and add thereunto 
the number ſtanding in that denomination, which your 


greatelt or higheſt number is reduced to. Then reduce 


20 — —— : * 
2 — r . 


— * 9 
rr 
* E —_ 


bring them into 


ings. 
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that ſum into the next inferior denomination, adding 


thereto the number ſtanding in that denomination. Do 
ſo until you have brought the 


number given int» the denomi- „ „ 
nation propoſed. s, if it were 48 —13—19 
required to reduce 481. 135. 10d. 20 

into pence: firit I bring 43/7. in- 

to ſhillings, by mu tiplying | by 960 ſhillings 


20, and the product is 960 ſhile Add 13 
lings; to which 1 add the 13 ſhil. 
lings, and they make 973. Then Sum 973 ſhillings- 


I multiply 973 by 12, to bring 12 

the thilimęꝑs into pence, and they — 

make 11676; to which I add the 1946 

10 pence, and they make 11686 973 

pence for the anſwer. See the 

work dune. I (676 pence 
Add 10 


Sum 11686 pence 


8. If in reduction aſcending, after divilion is ended, 
any thing remain, ſuch remainder is of the ſame deno- 
mination with the dividend. 

Example. In 4783 farthings; I demand how many 
pounds? View the following operation. 

Firſt, I divide 
the given number TT | 210) 
of farthings (viz. 4) 4733 (1195 (99 (4 pounds 
4783) by 4, to aa 0 

108 8 


pence, and the 
quotient is 1195 
pence; and there 
remaineth 3 after 


4 
7 115 19 ſhillings 
4 
the work of di- 33 Rem, 7 pence 
56 
23 
29 


108 


viſion is ended, 

which is 3 farth- 

Facit 4—19—7—5 
Again, I divide 

1195 pence (the 


ſaid quotient) by Rem. 2 farthings 


i2,toreduce them 3 


_— 


898 — — — — — 5 


— 


4 AS OS oi „„ —— — 


— ———ñ— — 2 —— — ͤ—s—U— —— —:—3———k—. e — —— — — 
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into ſhillings, and the quotient is 99 ſhillings ; and there 
is a remainder of 7, which is 7 pence. 

And then divide 99 ſhillings (the laſt quotient) by 20, 
fo bring it into pounds, and the quotient is 4/. and there 
remaineth 19 ſhillings ; ſo that I conclude that in 4783 
(the propoſed number of farthings) there is 4 pounds, 19 
lhillings, 7 pence 3 farthings. 


Mere examples in reduction of coin. 


Queſt. In 4381. how many /hil- 438 pounds 
wes. ? Facit $760 ſhillings ; for 20 
multiplying 438 by 20, the pro- 


du@ amounteth to ſo much. See Facit 8 760 ſhillings 
the work. 


Queſt. In 467 I. how many 467 pounds 
' pence ! Firſt multiply the given 20 
number of pounds (467) by 20, — 
to bring it into ſhillings ; and it 9340 ſhillings 
makes 93 40 ſhillings ; then mul- I2 
tiply the ſhillings by 12, and it —— 
produceth 112080 pence, thus, 1868 
934 


Facit 112080 pence 


E6— ce Meet 


—— ä 


Or it may be reſolved thus, 467 pounds 
viz Multiply the given number 240 
of pounds 4467 y (240) the in 
number of pence in a pound, 1868 
and the product is the ſame, 934 


viz. 112080 pence; as by the 
operation appeareth. Facit 112080 pence 


———_— 


— 
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Queſt. In 5673 l. how 5673 pounds 

many farthings ? Firſt mul- 29 
tiply the given number by — 
20, to bring it into ſhiliings, I 13460 ſhillings 
and it produceth 11 3460 12 
ſhillings; then multiply that — — 

roduct by 12, to bring it 22692 
into pence, and it produceth 11346 
1361520 pence; then, laſtly, 
multiply the pence by 4, a d 1561520 pence 


it produceth 544680 fat- 4 
things. See the operation. Facit 5440080 farthing; 


Or this queſtion might have been thus refolved, vig. 
Multipiy 5673 (the given number of pounds) by 960 
(the number of farthings in a pound), and it prodiceth 
the ſame effect; as you ſee by the work. 


5 73 pounds 20 ſhillings 
960 12 
34038 240 pence 
51057 4 
Facit 5446080 farthings 960 farthinps 


Otherwiſe thus: Firſt, bring the given number 5673/7. 
into ſhillings, and multiply the ſhillings by 48, the num- 
ber of farthings in a ſhilling, and the effect is there» 
by likewiſe produced, viz. 


5673 pounds 12 pence 
20 4 
113460 ſhillings 48 farthings 
48 
90768 
45334 


Facit 5446080 farthings. | 


| 
| 
N 
| 
| 
| 
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Theſe various ways of operation are expreſſed to in- 
form the judgment of the learner with the reaſon of the 
rule. More ways may be ſhewn, but theſe are ſuffici- 
ont even for the meaneſt capacities. 


Queſt. In 4581. 16s. 
709. 3 qrs. how many fare 
things? To reſo ve this que- 
ſt on, conſider the ſeventh 
rule, and work as-you are 
there directed, and you will 
find the foreſaid given ni m- 
bers to amount to 440479 
farthings, viz, 


This laſt queſtion, or any 


other of this kind, viz where 


the number given to be re- 
duced conſiſtetb of ſeveral 
denominations, may be 
more conciſely reſolved 
thus, viz. When you mul- 
tiply the pounds by 20, to 
bring them into ſhillings, to 


the produd of the firſt figure 


add the figure ſtanding in 
the place of units in the de- 
nomination of ſhillings ; but 


becauſe the firſt figure in the 


4 14. d. qri. 
458 —16—7—3. 
20 


9 60 
Add 16 ſhillings- 


Sum 91 79 ſhillings 


12 
18352 
9176 
110112 
Add 7 pence 
Sum 110119 pence 
4 
440476 
3 farthings 
Sum 440479 farthings 
„ . 3 as 
458 —16—7—3 
20 


G16 ſhillings 
12 


18259 
9176 


110119 pence 
6p 


Facit 440479 farthings . 


12123 3 - 


— 
4 * 


— — — 
_ _ — N 
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multiplier is o, I fay, o (imes 8 is nothing, but 6 is 6, 
which I put down for the fi:it figure in the product. 
Then becauſe the multipticr is ©, I go no further with 
it, for if I ſhould, the whole product would be o; but 
proceed. And when I come i multiply by the ſecond 
figure in the multiplier, to the product o it I add the 
figure ſtanuing in the place of tens in the denomination 
of ſhillings, which is 1 3 ſaying, 2 times 8 is 16, and 
ay aid figure) 17- Then | let down 7, and carry 
the unit to the product of the next figure, as has been di- 
rected before. So that now you may have the whole 
proiut and ſum of ſhillings at one operation, which is 
the lame as before And wien you multiply the ſhil- 
ling by 12, to laing them into peace, after the ſame 
manner, add .o the zrudutt the number ſtanding in the 
denominatiou uf pence ; and fo when you multiply the 
pence by 4, c bring them into firthings, add to the pro- 
duct the nu uber {tandiig under the denomination of far- 
things. Sec. ihe laſt quettion thus wrought on the mar- 
gin of the preceeding page. 


Keduction of troy weight. 


We now come to give the learner ſome examples in 
troy weight; wherein we ſhall be brief, having given 
ſo large a taſte of reduction in the former examples of 
coin And now the learner muſt be mindful of the table 
of troy weight delivered in addition. 


Queſt. In 482 66. '7 oz. 13 pw. 21 gr. how many 


grams 2 


Miltiply by 12, by 20, and by 24, taking in the ſi- 
gures ſtanding in the ſeveral denominations, according 
to che directions, given formerly and you will find the 
product to be 780013 grains, which is the number re- 
quired, or anſwer to the queſtion. See the whole work 
as followeth. 


- - 
EO wu ww» + 
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J. 02, pw gr. 
482—7—13—21 
12 


971 
432 
5791 ounces 
20 
115823 penny wt. 
24 


Facit 278001 3 | 
Queſt. In 2780013 grains, I demand hw many 
Founds, ounces, periny weights, and grains ? 
This is but he foregoing queſtion inverted, and is re- 
ſolved by dividing by 24. by 20, and by 12; and the 
anſwer is 482 lb. 7 oz. 3 pw, 21 gr. 


210 12 
24) 2780013 (1158313 (579 (482 

1 10 48 

38 15 99 

24 14 96 
140 18 21 

120 18 24 

200 3 Rem. 7 ounces 

192 2 


— —gLê— — — 


81 Rem. 13 penny weight 


72 
93 . 2. PW. Er. 
72 Facit 482—7—13—21 


Remains 21 gains, 


WU — 


— * 


ARITHMETIC. 
Reduction of avoirdupo's weight. 


In reducing of avoirdupois weight, the learner muſt 


have recourſe to the table of avoirdupois weight delivers 
ed before. 


59 


C. gr. lb. 
47—1—20 
4 


— Dp — — 


159 quar. 
28 
1512 
380 


Queſt. In 47 C. 1 qr. 20 Ib. How many 
once 2 Muitiply by 4. by 28, and by 16; 
and the laſt product will be the anlwer, 
viz, 84992 ounces. | 


32872 
5312 
Facit 84992 0. 

Qeſt. In $4992 ounces, I demand how many C. ꝗrs. 
Ib. ard oz. ? 

This is the for-going queſtion inverted, and will be 
re ſolved if you divide by 16, by 28, and by 4; and the 
anſwer is 47 C. 1 gr 20 bb. equal to the given number 
in the toregoing queſtion. 


28) 4) C. grs. lb. oz. 
16)84992 (532 (189 (47 —1—20—0 
80 2 16 
49 251 29 
48 224 29 
19 272 1 qr 
16 252 
32 20 pounds 


— 


— 


—— — ——7 i a — — — — — 


ARITHMETIC. 
R-duGion of liguid m:afure. 


Queſt. In 45 tuns of wine, how many gallons Mul- 


tiply by 4, and 63; the product is 11 340 gallons for the 
anſwer. 


54 
108 


Facit 11240 


Queſt. In 34 rundlets of wine, each containing 18 
gallons, I demand how many hog ſhead: ? 


Firſt, find how mar.y pallons are in the 34 rundlets, 
which you may do if you multiply 34 by 8, the con- 
tent of a rundlet, and the product is 612 gallons, which 
you may reduce into hogſheads, if you divide them by 
63, and the quote will be 9 hogſheads, and 45 gallons. 
See the work. 

g 34 

18 

272 
34 


63) 61209 hhds. 
567 


Rem 45 gallons. 


Facit 9 hdvs. 45 gallons, 


; 


3 
f 
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Queſt. In 12 tuns, how many rundlets of 14 gallons 
per rundlet ? 


Reduce your tuns into gallons, and divide them by 
1 4, the gallons in a rundlet, and the quotient, 216, is 
your anſwer; See the work. 


I4) 3024 (216 rundlets 


84 Facit 216 rundlets 


Reduction of long meaſure. 


Queſt I demand how many furlongs, poles, inches, 


and barley-corns will reach from London to York, it be- 
ing accounted 151 miles, 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
' 


— — CN . 2 rr 
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151 miles | % 
8 furlougs in a mile : 


— — 


1208 furlongs 


a 40 poles in a furlong 


45320 poles 
11 half yards in a pole 
4832 
4832 
— Wn 
531520 half- yards 
18 inches in a half. y ard 


425216 
53152 


9567360 inches 
3 barley-corns in an inch 


Facit 28702080 / 


Queſt. The circumference of the earth (as all other 
circles are) is div ided into 360 degrees, and each degree 
into 60 minutes, which, uppn the ſuperficies of the earth, 
are equal to 60 miles; by. I demand how many miles, 
furlongs, perctes, yards, feet, and barley corns, will 
reach round the globe of the earth 


* 
1 
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360 degrees 
60 minutes or miles in a degree 


21600 miles about the earth 
8 furlongs ina mile 
172800 furlongs about the earth 
40 perches in a furlong 
6912000 poles or perches about the earth 
11 balf- yards in a perch 


— 


—— — — 


2) 76032000 half · y ards about the earth 


| (38016000 yards, ein. the half-yard divided 
3 y 2 


114048000 feet about the earth 
12 inches in a foot 


228096 
1140 48 


—— 


1368576000 inches about the earth 
3 barley-corns in an inch 


Facit 4105 728000 barley-corns 


And ſo many will reach round the world, the whole be- 
ing 21600 miles. So that if any perſon were to go 
round, and go 15 miles every day, he would go the 
whole circumference in 1440 days, which is 3 years, 
11 months and 15 days. 


Reduction of time. 


Queſt. In 28 years, 24 weeks, 4 days, 16 hours, 30 
migutes, how many minotes ? 


F 2 


— — = _ 
e RY a. 
rs — 
2 Aa _ 


* 
n 


— 8 
* * — 
— — . 
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Tears, weeks, days, hours, minutes, 
28—24—4—16—30 
$2 weeks in a year 


248752hours. 
60 
— — 
14925150 minutes 
N:te, That in relolving the laſt queſtion after the me- 
thod expreſſed, there are loſt in every year 30 tours : 
for the year conſiſteth of 365 days and 6 hours; but by 
multiplying the year by 52 weeks, which is 364 days, 
you loſe 1 day and 6 hours every year. Wherefore, to 
find an exact anſwer, bring the odd weeks, days and 
hours, into hours, and then multiply the year by the 
number of hours . in a year, viz. 8 766, and to tbe product 
add the hours contained in the odd time, and you have 
the exact time in hours; which bring into miuutes as be · 
fore. Se the laſt queſtion thus reſolved, 


Days. hours. Werks. days. hours. 
28 505.6 24——4 — 16 
8766 24 7 
172 1466 172 
172 730 24 
197 — | — 
228 8766 hours in a year 694 
ane 345 
249592 hours — 
60 4144 


14975520 minutes in 28 years and 4144 hours 


= = a. > a. 


* 
; 
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So you ſee, that, according to the method firſt uſed to 
reſolve this queſtion, the hours contained in the given 
time, are 245752 ; but according to the laſt, beſt, or 
trueſt method, they are 249592, which exceeds the for- 
mer by 540 hours. 

But for moſt occaſions it will be ſufficient to multiply 
the given years by 365 ; and to the product add the days 
in the odd time, if there be any, and then there will be 
only a loſs: of fix hours in every year; which may be ſup- 
plied by taking a fourth part of the given years, and ad- 
Jing it to the contained days, and you have your deſire, 


TheGolden Rule; or, Rule of Three Direct 


ſo called from its extraordinary uſefulneſs, not only 
in arithmetical queſtions, but in all parts of the ma- 
thematics. 

It is alſo called th- rule of three, becauſe there are al- 
ways three numbers given io find out a fourth; and it is 
properly called the rule of proportion, becauſe the firſt 
number bears ſuch proportion to the ſecond, as the third 
does to the fourth. 

The deſign of this rule is, to ſhew how to find a fourth 
proportional nuinber, by having three given numbers, 
which is deducible from the ſexteenth prope ſition of the 
fixth 545% of Euclid's elements. 


Multiply the ſecond and third numbers together, and 
divide the product by the firſt number, and the quotient 
thence ariling is the fourth number fought. Gr, 

Divide the ſecond number by the firſt, and multiply the 
quotient by the third, and the product is the number re- 
quired : for the fourth number contains the third fo of- 
ten as the ſecond contains the firit, And this is called di- 
rect proportion. 

Ail quettions in this 12e of three conſiſt of three num- 
bers, whereof two are always of one kind or denomina- 
tion, As in this example. 


* 3 


- , - 
by x = 
> — CG ont eters + —— * 
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If I give tos. fer 5 yards, what ſhall I give fer 15 yards 


at the ſame rate ? 


Now two of theſe are of the ſame kind, that is, the 
number 5 and 15, which are both yards, which place 


thus. The number, concerning which the queſtion is 


asked, mult be in the third place. 


Now in this queſtion the 15 yards is the number, and 


the price of which the queſtion requires the value, place 
it therefore in the third place. 

Then feck out the other number of the ſame kind or 
denomination, which muſt be yards alſo, which in this 


queſtion is 5 ; ſet this in the firſt place, and then the o- 


ther uumber, that is 107. will conſequently claim the ſe · 
cond place, and the anſwer to the queſtion will be always 
of the ſame denomination with it, which here is ſhillings. 


Now the queſtion ſtated according to the foregoing 
rules ſtands thus, 


If 5 yards coſt los. what will 15 yard: coft ? 
15 


5)150(30s. Anſwer 
by. 


OO 


Multiply the ſecond number by the third, and divide 
the product by the firſt. 


Note, That the three numbers are 5, 10, 15. 
Proof of the laſt queſtion. 
What ſhall I pay for 5 yards, when 15 yard: are ſold 


| fer 30 rs ? 


15 yards coſt 30s. what will 5 yards ceft * 
5 


15)150(104 Anſwer 
15 


00 


. 9 1 * 


* — 
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What: is the intereſt of 75 pounds at the rate of $1, 
per cent. per annum £ 


The numbers will be ſtated thus : 


LPs L. ho 1 
100. 8 75 


In this example there are tWo numbers that are prin- 
cipal money, and one that is intereſt; therefore the in- 
tereſt (according to the rule) muſt ſtand in the middle, 
or ſecond place; the principal on which ihe intereſt de- 
pendeth. 21z. roo/. (8/. teing the intereſt thereof) muſt 
ſtand in the firſt place towards the left-hand, and the o- 
ther principal on which the fourth number (which is the 
number ſought for) dependeth, muſt po ſlaſs the firſt place 
towards the © WIR 

By theſe rules foregoing, you may with eale and cer- 
tainty perform any operation in direct proportion; and 
for your further information take the exainples follows. 
ing. 


Example. Iſ the intereſt of 100 l. for one year be 8 l. 
what i, the intereſt of 75 i. for the ſame time? 


= 3 „ 
" ICO 8 75 


— —ͤ—— 


1190)6100(6/, for anſwer. 


Example. If 32 rundet, of brandy coft gol. what wil 
4 rundlets coſt at that rate ? 


Aan, 0. Run: 


4 
PE 
32) 384(1 24, Anſwer 
64 


——— 


O Remains 
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Example. If 12 bags of cotton wool coſt 1 48l. what” 


will 17 bags coſt ? 


Bags L. Bags 
1 10S. 13 
17 


— 


1288 B 
184 260 13 4 Anſwer 


12) 3128(260ʃ. 


72 
8 Pounds remain 
20 Shillings multiply. 


12)160{13 Shilling: 


— — — 


40 


4 Shillings remain 
12 Pence multiply 


32) 48(4 Pence 


o Remains 


Note, That as in the laſt example, when any thing 


remains that is reducible to a lower denomination, after 
it is ſo reduced, it muſt be divided continually by the 
firſt number. 

Caſe] When any of the three given numbers happen 
to be of divers denominations ; 

Rule] You may reduce them into the loweſt denomi- 
nation. nd if your firſt number require to be reduced, 
your third muſt be reduced likewiſe into the ſame deno- 
mination as the firſt + for the firſt and third number be- 


fore ) ou begin your operation, mult be always of one 


name or denomination. 


+47 »Y VI”, T.. «4 


* » 
: 
- 
7 
. 
- 
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Example If 17 hog /heads of ſugar coſt 320 l. 12 8. 
what will 5 of theſe hog ſheads be al * : 


ASS}  & - «Ms 


1 
20 


6412 Shillings 8 
5 Hhds | Multiply 
—_— 7 
17032060 (18815 (94 5 10 2g 


150 8 
146 © Remains 
too 


15 Shillings remain 1 42 
12 Pence in a ſhilling 5 Multiply 
30 

15 


17)150(10 Pence 


Io Pence remain - 
4 Farthings 1. Penny | Multi ly 


17)40(2 Farthings 


6 Farth. remain to be divided by17 


Note, That when you have multiplied the ſecond and 
third numbers together, and divided the product by the 
firſt, the quotient is of the ſame denomination as the ſe- 
cond number is, after you have reduced it (as in the laſt 
example) into its loweſt denomination given. 


Example, If 4 C 1 gr 2 35 ſugar coſt 1 4l. what will 
1 ry if 4 C1 gr 24/6 of ſugar coſt 14 


ARITHMETIC. 
C qr Ib /Z/ C 


500 of ſugar 2016 55 of ſugar 


1 + Mattiply 


806 4 
2016 
2:8 4 
5100) 2%2124(56 8 11 22; Anſwer 


224 Pounds remain 1 
20 Shillings in 17 | ** 


5$100)44810(3 Skillings 


480 Shillings rem, . 
12 Pence in 1s Multiply 


900 
480 


$100) 57160 (11 Pence 


7 


260 Pence remain? ,, .. 
4 Farthings 14. Mukiply 


$5190) r0140(2 Qrs 


40 Farthinps remain to be divided 
by 50 


ARITHMETIC. 11 


Note farther, That what farthings remain, to be di- 
vided by the common diviſor, [Cas in the laſt example} 
becauſe you can reduce them into no lower denomina» 
tion, you may place them over your diviſor, as fracti- 
ons of a farthing, which ſhall be explained when we 
come to treat of vulgar fractions, Sc. 

Caſe ] When the firſt number of the three given. is 
but an unit, the operation is performed by multiplicati- 
on only. 

Example. If I give 15 s for a pound of thread, what 
will2501b coſt at that rate? | 

— ET 
1 
's 
1250 
250 
3730s Anſwer, or 187/105 
Example. At 141 108 6d per bag of hops, what coſt 
$5 bags ? 
. 
1 14 10 6 55 
20 
290 Shillings 
I2 


3486 Pence : | 
55 the 3d number 5 Multiply 


17430 
17430 


19 730 Pence Anſ. or 798/077 6d 
Caſe) When the third number of the it ee given [or 
thet toward: the right hai] is an unit; ſur operation 
is performed by diviſton on'y ; it the number need no 
Teducing- | 


Examyl* 40 pieces of broad clith coſt 5 90l what 
will one piece colt? 
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Pieces 1 Piece 
40 590 15 | 
410) Sglo(1 441 or 14/ 157 Anſwer 


19 


30 Pounds remain 


If one buſhel of rye coſt 3e 6d, what will a laſt or 10 
quarters ceſt after that rate? 


Firſt reduce the 25 6d into pence, that is 42d, and the 
10 quarters into buſhels, that is 80, and ſet the queſtion 
thus : 


| If r buſhel coſt gad, what will Bo coſt # 
O 


—— - ww — Rx — —_— 


| 3360 


The firſt number, or place being 1, will neither mul- 
tiply nor divide, then bring the 3360d into ſhillings by 
dividing by 12, as followeth. 


12)3360(280 Shillings alo 280014“ 
24 20 
96 80 
96 80 
a 147 0 
20 — 


For the proof of this, —— 
and the like queſtions, 280 
| reduce the anſwer into 12 
pence, to know whether 
your work be right, as 3360 
appears in the work. — 


VI paid 422 | for eas quarters of malt, what is the 
price of , quarter after that rate ? 
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Which being ſtated ſtands thus, 


If 525 quarters coſt g321 what will 1 quarter coft? 
In this queſtion you cannot multiply the ſecond num» 


ber by the third, becauſe the third number [or place] 
is but one. 


Therefore to perform this queſtion with eaſe, reduce 


4221 into farthings by reduction, which makes 41 4720 
tarthings to be divided, which divide by 5 25, the quar- 
ters of malt, and the quotient, the anſwer, is 789 far- 
things; the remainder after the diviſion is ended, are 
but the parts of a farthing. 

Laſtly, The 789 farthings being reduced, are 167. 
544, Therefore, if 525 quarters of malt [or tods of 
wool or goods] be fold for 4324. one quarter will coſt 
165. 54d. after that rate. Or, which is better, reduce 
the 432/. into ſhillings, and it gives 8640, which divide 
by 525, and the quotient is 16, and the remainder 240, 
which multiply by 12 the product is 2880, which divide 
by 525, the quotient is 5 pence, and the remainder 255 ; 
that multiplicd by 4, and the product 1020 divided as 
before, gives I farthing, and 42+ parts of another far» 
thing. 

5 grocer bought 54 C. weight of nutmegs, which 
coſt him 16231. 13s 8d. Bow may he ſell one pound weight 
without gain or loſs ? 

Reduce the money into pence, it makes 392844. for 
the dividend, and 54 C. weight into pound weights by 
reduction, makes 644 pound weight for the diviſor ; 
then divide the 39:34 by 644, aud the quotient gives 61 
pence, the price of one pound, viz. 5s. 1d. 

Mote, That what ſum of money you deſire to gain, 
add it to the price, and work as above, to know what 
you get by every fingle pound. 


Suppoſe the yearly rent of 201. belonging to 7 landlords 


Reduce the 20/. iato farthings, and they are 19200, 
which divide by 7, the quotient gives 27425 farthings for 
each landlord, from which you may ſubtract the taxes. 

By the ſame rule you may draw a compariſon of 
debts; for if a man owe to ſeveral creditors, as ſuppoſe 
it comes to in all 35/. 16s. reduce it into farthings, and 
divide it by the number of 8 owing, Ce. As, 


| 
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Suppoſe a man leaveth 131 To the fiſt 3 1 
to pay his debts, and he owes —Second 
one man 5\ the ſecond 6l and — Third 5 0 
the third 7 | which makes 181 — 
what is each man's ſhare? 13 00 O © 

If 28 quarters of barley coft zol 10s 6d, tell me what 
84 quarters come to at that rate ? 

28 qrs coſt 30/ 10s 6d, what will 84 qrs coſt ? 
20 '2 
— 28) 615384 (21978 pence 
Shillings 610 56 


> 
O 
-”m Ov 


12 — 210 18311—6 
— 55 — 
1226 28 1 91—11—6 
610 —— — b — 
— 273 
Pence 7326 252 
84 — 
218 
29304 196 
58608 — 
Sum 615384 224 
(0) 
84 qrs comes to g1/ 11 6d 
20 
1831 
12 
For a proof I reduce the — 
91/ 115 6d into pence : 3668 
1831 
21978 


How many yards of cloth ſhall I buy for 211 105 12d. 
when 34 are ſold for 21 148 2d? 1 | x 

Firit, reduce the 2/ 14s 3d into farthings, which 
make 2604, for the firſt number; next, the 3 yards and 
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an half into quarters, which make 1 4 for the ſecond 
number, and the 21/ 10s 14d. and it makes 20646 far- 
things ; then multiply that by 14, and the product is 
289044, to be divided by 2604, and the quotient gives 
111 quarters of yards, to divide by 4, (the quarters in a 
yard) and the quotient is 27 yards 4, viz, 3 quarters, 
an ſwer. 


2504 I4 20646 


14 
If one pound of iron coſt 35d, what wils 
?C3qrs17 lb coft 2 

4 


31 qrs of an hundred. 
28 ibs in 4 of an C 
5 — take in 17 Ib 
255 
63 


Pounds 885 in 7 C3 qrs 17 lb 
14 farthings in 334 


Anſwer { 12 18 14 


Note, That this example may ſerve for a rule to re- 
duce hundreds, e and pounds into pounds; but 
molt tradeſmen ſet the weights in ſhort, thus, 7—3—17 
inſtead of ſetting them as above C 3qrs 17 ib 

Beſides this way of proof, of reducing the total to far · 
things again, is moſt neceſſary for young learners, in 
moſt of the queſtions in the rule of three, | 

- G 2 


The Indirect Rule of Three. 


N the indirect rule of three, the numbers are in reci- 
procal proportion, that is, the fourth number to be 
found, is to bear the fame ratio to the ſecond as the third 
does to the firft, but in an inverted order; that is, the 
greater the third term is in reſpe& to the firſt, the leſs 
muſt the fourth be in reſpect to the ſecond. 

This rule differs in its operation, from the direct, in 
that, after the queſtion is tated, and the numbers of the 
ſtatings prepared (as in the direct rule) your firſt and ſe- 
cond muſt be multiplied together, and your third num- 
ber be your diviſor. The quotient, as before, will be 
the anſwer. 


EXAMPLES. 


Ex. 1. What number of men muſt be employed to finizh 
in 12 days, what 43 men would be 35 da, 1 about ? 


days men days 


35 — 43— 12 
43 


105 
140 


— — 


12) 1505 


Anſwer, 1 25 men 


Ex 2. How many yards of ſtuff 3 gf wide, will hang 
a room which requires 420 yards of 5 grs wide * 


grs yds gr. | 
5 420 3 

5 . 
3) 2100 
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The reaſon of this operation will appear plain (after 
what has been ſaid in the direct rule) by conſidering the 
laſt example. Now it is clear, that if of the (tuff, being 
5. quarters wide, there are 420 yards required, then were 
the ſtuff but 1 quarter wide, 5 times 420 yards, viz. 2 100 
yards mult be allowed; 23 if the ſtuff be 3 
uarters wide, one third part of thoſe yards will be ſuf. 
— ; therefore 2100 divided by 3, will give the trug 
anſwer required, viz. 70a yards, 


To las u whether a queſtion belongs to the Direct or ludi- 


Obſerve, If the third number, being more than the firſt 
number requires more, or, being leſs, requires leſs, it is 
Direct; but if the third number, being more, requires 
leſs, or being leg, requires more, it is Iudirect. 


Or, without any regard to the diſtinction of Direct 
and Indirect; if more is required, 1-t the leſſer of the. 
two extremes be the diviſor, if 4%, the greater. 


More queſtions in the Indirect Rule of Three. 


If I lend 4 x 36/ for 3 months, how long muſt I keep 
421 of his, to requite myſelf ? | 


Anſwer, 9 months, 2 weeks, 6 days. 


If 46 clerks in 32 days finiſh a piece of writing, in 
what time would 55 clerks accompliſh the ſame? 


Anſwer, 26 day, 9 hours, 9 minutes, 


A garriſon, conſiſting of 1539 men, being beſieged; 
hath proviſion only for 12 days; but it being neceſſary 
they ſhould hold out three weeks, how many men mult 
be ſeat out ? 


Anſwer, 660 men: 
2 
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The Double Rule of Three. 


| Ueſtions in this rule have five numbers propoſed and 
are frequently anſwered by two ſtatings, tho' they 


may be performed by one as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 
EXAMPLES. 


Ex. 1. The carriage of 32 hundred weight 56 miles 
comes to 126. After the ſame rate, what muſt I pay to 
have 78 hundred weight carried 94 miles ? 


CG 5 C 
1ſt 732— 278 
12 


—5ði8———— i 


32 )936(29—3 fa-it 
3 


3 2 
296 
288 
Miles d Mie, . 
Then, If 56—29-3—94 — 
12 12 
351 3209603 
4 9 
1404 2 
3159 
56)32994(589 | 
280 12)589(r 
499 210) 49 
what c 2/95 14 
— 95 
514 f 
504 


10 
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Note, The ſolution had been the ſame, if the miles 
had been made firſt and third numbers of the firſt ſtat- 
ing ; and the C weights the firſt and third numbers of 
the laſt. | 

Note alſo, this example may be done by one ſtat- 


ing, thus: 


# -& 
1792)87684(49 1 
7168 or 
— — 7 F 4 
163042 9 1 
16,28 
. * 176 
I2. 


1792(2112(t 
1792. 


— 


320 


Ex. 2. How many men muſt be employed to reap 420 
acres in 17 days, if there were required 37 men to reap 
$4 acres in 5 days ® | 


—— — —— —— ́—— 
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Acres Men Ares. 
| Firſt, if 34— 37 — 420 
| 27 


2940 
1260 
Days Men Days _——_— 


Then, If 5 28 J——1 50 155400287 
[y 108 
171435084 474 
136 432 
„ 4²⁰ | 
| 68 378 | 
Anſ. 84 Men 7 P 


| 4 
Note, If you would work ſuch queſtions of the doub/c 
Rule of Three as have one of their p oportions indirect, 
by one ſtating ; you muſt multiply. the third number of 
your ſtating, by ihat number you would otherwiſe have 
placd under your firſt ; and your firſt number by that. 
e would have placed under the third; as in the fol- 


of —— — — 


1 


| 
owing example. 
EXAMPLE. | 
| Acres Men Acres | 
; If 54— 37——420 | LS 
| *17 5> The number of days which 
[ — —— have relation to the 5 4 acres 
ö 378 2100 ö = — 
4 54 37 [- 
918 14700 | 
300 | 
The num» Men | 


ber of days 918)77700(84 anſwer as before 

which have 7344 

relation to 

420 actes. 4260 
| 3072 


588 
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Of EXCHANGE, 


Aving explained the nature of the Rule of Three, 
and the manner of refolving queſtions therein, 1 
am naturally led to treat of its particular uſe in the ex- 
change of coins. | 
In the exchange of coins, it is neceſſary that the par 
or value of the money in each place be exactly known: 
for the word par ſignifies to equalize the money of ex- 
change from one place with that of another place. As 
when [ take up ſo much money per exchange in ons 
plave, to pay the juſt value thereof in another kind of 
money in another place, without having reſpect to the 
price current of exchange for the fame, but only to 
what the money does currently paſs for in each place. 
From whence may be eaſily found out the profit and 
Joſs of all monies drawn or remitted by exchange. 
But this par being grounded principally upon the cur- 
rent value of coin, the pienty and fearcity thereof, the 
riſing and failing, inhancement and debaſing of the 
ſame, it maſt neceſſarily follow, that the vaiue of coin 
is ſubject unto change. An example whereof you have 


in France, where their coin bas been changed, inhanced, 


and lowered, ſeveral times in a few years and in the 
year 1720, the French crown, which was ſixty ſous or 


three livres, is now raited to ſeventy five ſous, or three 


livres, fifteen ſous. 
De denomination in which England, and the following 
places exchange each with other are, viz. | 


The exchange of monies from London to Antwerp, 
Amſterdam, Heinburgh, Lite, Middleburgh, and other 


parts of Flanders and Holland, is valued on the pound 


ſterling of 20 ſhillings :. that is, to pay after the rate of 
ſo many ſhillings and pence Flemish, for every pound 
ſterling. 

The exchange from London to Paris, Roan, and moſt 
parts of France, is valued ou the French crown at 544. 
that is to pay ſo many pence, or ſo many ſhillings and 
pence ſterling, for the French crown. 

The exchange from London to Venice is made on the 
ducat at 524. ſterling, to pay ſo many pence and parts of 
a penny (ſterling for every ducat. od 
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The exchange from London to Leghorn, Genea, Cas 
Hair, Madrid, and other parts of Spain, is made on the 
dollar or piece of eight, at 54d ſterling, that is, to pay 
io 2 pence or parts of a penny ſterling for every 
dollar 

The par at Antwerp, Amſterdam, Hamburgh, Liſle, 
Maddleburgh, and other parts of Flanders, with one 
pound ſterling, is thirty three (billings four pence Fle- 
its, for a pound ſterling ; which thirt three ſhillings 
four pence do make 10 guilders at two ſhillings ſterling 
the guilder, or 10 livres Turnoss. 

The par at Paris, Roan, and other ports of France, 
has been reckoned ſometimes at 71 ſous the crown of 3 
livres, Turnoii, generally at 60 fous the crown of 3 li- 
vres, every livre valued at 1 ſhillog ſixpence ſterling, 
the crown vaiued at 4s: 6d ſter lin 

The par at Leghorn, Madrid, alais, Genoa, is at 54 
pence ſterling for the dollar or piece of eight. 

The par at Venice with our ſterling money is at 6 li 
vres, 4 ſous of Venice per ducat, or 51 pence ſterling, 
Ometimes 52 pence, 

The Hamburgh par is ſometimes reckoned at 4 rix 
dollars and a half, which makes 32 ſhillings F/emish for 
20 ſhillings ſterling. 


The par at Lisbon is at 6s 83d on the milrea or 1000 
Teas. 


The par at Oporto is the ſame as that at Lisbon. 


The value of the moſt uſual coins with which England 
does chiefly exchange, are, viz. 


Holland and Flanders 


Sterling money» 

3. d. 

1 Stiver is — — — 0— 1 

6 Stivers of 1 ſhilling Fan! is — O— 

I Flemi:þ (billing — — 0 —8— 
20 Stivers is 1 8 or — 2—0 
46 Guilders 1 4— Flemisb, 205. is 12—0 
33.3 Shillin . Flemish is — 20—j— 
| Zealand. common dollar is — 3—0 
Duccatoon —ũ—ü—ä — — 5—6 
Er ſpecie dollir  — — — — 


be 


85 
8 


N money 


Cermany 
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Sterling money. 
4 


I. 


r 0—3$ 
20 Jour or Nivea ig; won. ee 


8 
KR 
A 
= 3 3 Livres, or a French crown 


31e Malvadees 


— — 


372 Malvadees, or 1 Royal 


747 Royals is 1 ducat 


8 Royal or piece of copper 


1 Royal copper 


— 


17+ dito copper is I piece of eight, or 


* Reas of Portugal 
1 Milrea, or 1000 reas 


I Teſtoon is — — — 
1 Livre at Leghorn is — 

1 Crown current at Florence is — 
I Ducat du banco at Venice — — 
I St Mark — — 
1 Palermo florin is — — — 


1 Rix-dollar of the empire 
4+ Rix-dollars makes 32 Flem, 


at Hamburgh, &c. 
1 Guilder of Noremburg 


A merchant in London remits to Rotterdam 37:1 108 
fterliug at 34s 8d for 20s ſterling, How many Ci, Ider: 
Flemiſh u¹ν be paid at Rotterdam, and what ts gained 
per exchange # 


— - 


—— > 
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$. 8. d. I 8. d. 
20— —— 8 Flem. What 37 —10— © 
12 20 
416 7519 
416 
45060 
7510 
30040 
Guilders, ſtivers. 210) 2124 6'0 
Anſiv. 3905 —4 2) 486208 
210072014 
3905 


To find the gain or loſs in one pound, ſubtract 335. 
4 d. out of 24 5s. 8 d. the courſe of exchange, the differ - 
ence is 1 5. 4d. Flemiih per pound, and fo much gain is 
the courſe of exchange in our favour. 


rity of reaſon become a loſs to us, and then the courſe 
of exchange is to our prejudice. 


The like to be obſerved for the coins exchanged in 
all other countries. 


I will give but one example of loſs by exchange, by 


which, with the foregoing example of gain, the ingeni- 
ous may with eaſe, travel through the general courſe of 


exchange with all countries, 


A merchant in London remits a bill of exchange to 
AmPterdam for 297 1, 15 5. ſterling, at 21 5. 3 d. Flemish 
for 205. ſterling I demand how much Flemiih money 
was paid for the ſaid bill at Amſterdam, and what is loſt 
per pound by exchange ? 

5 8 d | 1 $ 

20 31 3 Flem, 297 15 ſterling 
Cuild. Shill. | 

Anſwer, 279 8 paid, and 25 1d Flemih 

er pound loſt by the exchange. | 


8 


If the courle of exchange be under par, it muſt by pa- 
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Arithmetical Progreſſion. 


S when a rank or ſeries of numbers differ orderly from 

one another, by ſome common number, 

To find the ſum of any arithmetical progreſſion, add 
the firſt and laſt numbers together, and multiply that 
ſum by half the number of places, and that prod & is 
the ſum. But if the number of places be odd, multiply 
the ſaid number of places by half of the firſt and laſt ad- 
ded, and that product is the ſum. 


T, 2, 3, 4s 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 


What the ſum ? 
16 Laſt 
1 Firſt 
17 Sum 
8 Half of the namber of places 


136 Sum of the who'e 


— — 


Suppoſe a man hireth a room for a year, and agreeth to 
pay the firſt week 5d. th: ſecouſ week gd, and for the 
third week 124d. ſo paying every week 4d. more until 52 
weeks or a year ts finiſhed, I demand what the rent will 
come to: 


Anſwer 23. 3s. 8d. 


Here you are to conſider that the common increaſing 
number is 44. ſo that the laſt week muſt amount to 51 
times 4, added to the pay of the firſt week, which is 5d. 
then will the laſt week come to 209 pence, then work 
as in the example. 


— — 5 4 * 


- _— —— — — 
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51 12065564) 4637 
4 4 
Product 204 os - 
5 72 
Added 209 the laſt week as: 
5 the firlt week 36 
Added 214 8d. 
26 half weeks in the year 
— 210) 4613 (23. 35. 8d. 
1284 
428 
Pence 5564 


Ceometrical Progreſſion. 


Uppoſe ene ſold 12 ell; of cloth, to receive for the firſt 
ell 1d. the ſecond ad the third 4d. and /o doubling, N 
what is paid for the 12 ella? 4 


o, I, a, 4, 3, 5, 6. 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64. 
32 


2 
Anſwer 4096 Pence 


Note, That if this queſtion had been for a farthing 2 
button, or the like, the anſwer would have been far- 


Suppoſe one ſold a horſe having 4 ſhoes, and every 
ſhoe 6 nails, to receive for the firſt nail 1 farthing, the 
&cond nail 2 farthings, the third nail a penny, and ſo 


988 
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doubling, how much is paid for the laſt nail, and the 
price of the horſe? Anſwer 174761. 58. 


©, 1% 3 4s , 6% % „ ® © 10, | Fo 306 
I, 2, 4, 8, 10, 32,64, 128, 256, 512, 1024s 2048, 4096 
409 


12238 
18432 
81920 


8398608 
2 


Farthings 16777216 


Or if this queſtion had been of a coat ſold at a bar- 
ley-corn a button, and ſo doubling to 24 buttons (ac- 
counting 990 corns to a pint) I divide the 16777216 
by the 990 corns, the quotient gives about 11641 pints, 
which divide by 64 (the pints in a buſhel) the quotient 


gives about 262 buſhels, or about 36 quarters ot barley 
tor the coats 


The Rule of Fellowſhip or Company. 


M* fly be divided into gain, los, and time. 


Ageneral Rule. 
As general ſtock to general profit bears. 
So each man's ſtock in general profit ſhares. 
That is to ſay, 
Every man's particular ſtock being added topether, 
the total mult be the firſt number in the rule of three, 
the gains the ſecond, and every man's particular ſtock 


the third; as, 


Suppoſe two bookſellers in company, Y laid in 2004. 
Z laid in 40/. whereby was gained 501. what is each 


mau's part of the gain ? 


H 2 
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If 60. gain 5o/. what will 20/. gain? 
20 


6lo) _ 6/13: 4d 


40 
36 
4 
If 60 / gain o/ what will 40/ gain ? 
40 
W Hit 6s 8d 
1 
33 
| 16 
| 18 wn 6 þ 
2 


| — Proof 50 — 3 
N 
b 


Suppoſe two merchants make a ſtock, B laid in 45/7. 
and C laid in 68/. whereby was gained 32/. how muſt 
the gain be divided ? 


If x13/ gain 32/ what will 45/ gain? 
45 


= 


113)1440(12/ ff B's part 
113 


- — 4 — * 1 * 
— —— —-T— Sõ— . A AAAS oo * 
MW 
8. 
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If 143/ gain 32/. what will 68 gain? 


113 


The 29 of the fraction multiplied by 240, [the pence 


in 20/0] and the product divided 113, the quotient tells 
the pence. 


Suppoſe three merchants, F, C, and C, join their ma 
nies to make a ſtock of 25000/.of which F laid in ttzooo/ 
& 8o00o!. and C 7509. with this [after a certain time of 
trading] they gained 750. how mult this be parted 


If 25000/ gain 7500/, what will ooo. gain” 
10900 
251090) 7 500oloop 3000/ F*s part 
75 . 


| nn n—— — 


O00 


If 250 gain 7500, what will 2020/ gain ? 
8000 
251000) 60001000{( 24001 C*s part 
50 | 
100 
100 


—— — 


O 


GG 
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If 250001 gain 7500, what will 7oool gain? 


7000 
251000) 52 pos C's part 
50 zoool 
— 2 155 Stocks added 
25 C 2100] 
25 
— 7590 
0 


The Rule of Fellowſhip with Time. 


The Rule, 


VERY man's ſtock muſt be multiplied by his time, 

and the total of thoſe products added together is 

the firſt number, the gain or loſs the ſecond number, and 

the product of every man's particular ſtock and time the 
third number. 


Suppoſe two merchants in company, A laid 100l for 
4 months ; B put in 1361 for 3 months, and they gain - 
ed Fol, what is each man's part ? 


A put in 100) 1 18 400 
B put in wor; Multiplied by $47 give 3 408 


808 
If 8081 gain gol, what will 4col gain? 
| 54k 


dog) 20000 (241 384 4's part 
161 
38 40 
3232 


608 2 
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If 808 gain 5ol what will 3081 gain ? 
408 
400 
2000 
808) 204000250 52 B's part 
1616 


4240 
4040 


200 


Suppoſe three farmers, as A, B and C hold a paſture, 
for which they pay 451 per annum, A hath 24 oxen 32 
days, B hath 12 there 48 days, and C fed 16 oxen there 
49 days, what mult every man pay of the rent? 


Oxen Days 

424 32 768 

B 12 Multiplied by 348 , give 3576 

C 16 49 384 
1728 


RULES of PRACTICE. 


The even parts 


CW Of a jhill. a hund. 
NALNY 

51 IS d $ Ib C 

10—0 is 4 6 — K 16 * 
6-83 | 4—5 84 —- 2 
5 — 8— 28— Z 
4—0— 2. — F 14— 7 
3—4—F 1— 7 16— 5 
2—6— 1 — x 8 r 
2—0 15 — 16 
1—8 Ir —— 


— 
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1. When the piven price is pence, take your parts in 
ſhillings, the product divided by 20 gives the anſwer ia 
pounds. 

Or, You may bring i: into pounds, at once, by cut- 
ing off the laſt Ggure, and by conſidering that 240 pence 
is 1 pound, whereof 84 is 47, 64 is 45 44 is % 3d is 
e: 2d is I · 


EXAMPLES. 
abe tobacco at 14 F Aare 5 34 
172211 2d 345) 1 8—19—0 Fæit 
1 4 215 Ib. at , 
254 lb. at 2d 70 / * ns Facit 
62 —4 5 643 gall. «1 64 
7. 2—2—4 Facit 116 —1 —6 Facit 


The three laſt examples are brought into pounds at 
one operation, after which manner any ſum in practice 
may be readily caſt up. 

Here you may ſee that 254 pounds of tobacco, at 14 
a pound, divided by the , gives 215 2d, and that di- 
vided by 29 (by cutting of the laſt figure, and taking + 
of it) gives 11 5 2d, the piice of 254 pounds of tobac · 
co: and for 2d the pound take the 4, becauſe 2d is the 
F part of a ſhilling, and for 3d a pound take +, and fo for 
the cthers at 44 and 6d. 


2. When the given price is ſuch pence as are no even 
part of a ſhilling, take firſt the greateſt even parts of a 
ſhilling, and then part of that part: add them together, 
and divide the product by 20, or cut off the laſt figure, 
and take +4. | 


= 
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* 212 f ells at 5d 748 lb. at 7 d 


| | 44—3—9 Facit 


6d is T or 374 


of which 1d, or 3 is 62—4 


— — ñ—ñ—käÜä— 


436 
121—16—4 


254 lb of tobacco at gd and 104 a lb 


| d 


| 
[1 


7 1 90—6 
9-10 —6 Facit 


254 at 104 d 


27 ſhillings in 2546 d 
84-8 in 254 groats 
10—7 in 254 halfpence 

5—3x in 254 farthings 


2217 —6+ 


| 


16 Facit 


Demonſtration. In 254 pounds of tobacco at 104d a 
und, there muſt be 254 ſixpences, which is 127 ſhil» 
ings, and 254 groat, which is 84s 8d. and 254 half- 
pence, which is 10s 7d and 254 farthing», which is 5s 
3x d, all theſe added together, make 2278 64 d, which 
divided by 20, gives the anſwer 111 75 634. 


d 


6 
70 


Ti 


I 
T 


{4 


614 lb at 11d 


$307 
12048 


| 


51—2 


— — — — 


5612—10 


28—2—10 fa 


563 lb at 114d 


231 —64d 


I 
4187 —8 


Tf 70 — 44 


5319 —62 
[26—19—6+ facit 


3. If the given price be any number of pence above ts 
and leſs than 28, take the aliquot parts in per.ce, (as in 
the laſt precedent) to which add the given quantity for 
the 1s, and proceed as before. 
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EXAMPLES, 
1254 lb at 15 d 54 lb at 17d 
9 63—6 2 24 —3 
23 21—2 
131179 —6 — — — 


; 


| 15—17—6facit} | -——— 
| | 17 —I9—'o facit 
295 gall. at 19 d 


| [264 yds at 18 d | 


x11 32 [$1479 
vx Is, 24— 7 
| 3916 [7 
HI goa HEAL 3 dt na, 
19—16—0 facit ——— 
| 23—7=—1 facit 


| 1672 Ib at 224d | 456 ells at 254 d 
1336 ts 228 
1625 1152 
7 42 E 38 
Ti 9—6 
12714 | — 
(8813—5 
63—1 4—0 facit — 
| 44—3—6 facit 


Ia 672 Ib at 224 d a lb I take+ for 6 d, the I for 
1 d, and the 4 for the 4, becauſe X is the z of 6d, by 
which you will find that in 672 ſixpences there is 336 
ſhillings, and in 672 groat there is 224 ſhillings, and 
in 672 three farthings there is 42 ſhillings. 

4. It the given price be ſuch ſhiilings as are an even 
part of a pound ſter ling, take ſuch a part of the given 
quantity, and the quotient is pounds. 

„ | Yards 

433 at 1—8 271 at 28 


—ů—ů— —᷑—.ꝛͤ—4ã — 


xx] 36—i—8 facit |; 272 o facit 


| 


— — -. — — 


574 at 2 6d 495 at 38 6d 


24—5--0 facit i 82—10—0 faci 


41 
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{Crowns Dollars 
| [457 at 5s 1912 at 4s 
lt 14 5-0 facit i122 8 o facit 


— 


— — 


295 at 6s 8d 272 at los 


i] 98-6-8 Pen 21186 0-0 ſacit 


In this firſt example of 4527 ells, at 14 8d T tale the 
Ir becauſe 1s El is the Fr of il, and iy, 12 in 5 yg 
times, reſt 7, which make- the 3 to be 72, hen 12 in 73 
is 6 times, reſt 1, which is 1s 8d, which I put down as 
above 

5, If the given price be ſuch ſhillings and pence as are 
no even parts of a pound, multiply the given quan.iry by 
the number of ſhillings, and take the aliquot parts of 
pence, and proceed according to the ſecond rule, 


Ellis | |Ells 
275 at 8s 6d] (492 at 15s 10d 


. "EATS 


3000 2465 
187-6 493 
— 1 346-6d 
31018-6 ] 164-4d 
| [159-7-6facit, |780l5-10 


— 


| | 390-5 10 ſaci 
12 3 983 0 
| 214 at 7-11 


7 
| 1498 
4 147-6 = 107 
4 739 (KU $536 
276113 — — 
11 : 6914-2 
— — 
| 


84-1 4-2 facit 
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6 If your given price be any namber of pounds, ſhil. 
lings and pence ; reduce firſt your pounds and ſhillings 
into ſhillings, and proceed according to the laſt rule. 


Pieces 1 d| an: 0 
754at4 3 JJ 176at3 7 10 
83 20 67 20 
{| 2262 83 | 1232 67 
6032 1056 
＋ 377 — 
5 62 10 11792 
* 
63027 10 8 8 


315 1 1ofacit| 1938 8 
[ li os 18 8 facit 


7 If your given price be any number of pounds, and 
exceeding five pounds, then multiply your given quanti- 
ty by the number of the pounds, and take your aliquot 
parts in ſhillings and pence, 9/2. 


, C i 3 4 Shes 13 8: d 
| 74at 11 12 6 394 at 16 16 3 
II | 


16 
814 5 
104 950 | 197 at 108 
2401 — 'Z. 98 10 at 5 


FT, 19 14at tr 
41. 418 6 at 3d 


860 5 © facit 
| U 6624 2 6 facit 


8 If the piven quantity be any number of C. qrs. or 
pounds; or tuns, C qrs and pounds, &.c. work as fore 


Where no part is, and take your —_ parts ip quarters 
and pounds, or in C qrs and pounds and add them to 


your firſt work, An example or two will make this plain 


9 —— 
rr 
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* 99 e s d 
754 at 22 6 J 62Tat 12 10 


| 22 — 12 mult, 
1 —— 41 3 — 
150 7565 
150 4 31 Gd 
4. 376 A 21 
11 3 9 18C 
116918 9 3118 1 Sun, 


| $4 18 9 facit 40 18 15 


In the example of 63 Cat 12s 10d the C weight, 1 
multiply the C by 12 8, and take the parts in pence for 
the odd pence; then for the 4 of C firſt take the 1 of 
the price of a C, and that makes 6s 5d, the price of 2 
C, and then I take the half of that, which gives 3s 234 
the prime of a qr of a C. Add them together, it gives 
the price of + of a C which is 95 744d, and muſt be added 
to your firſt work, Two or three examples more will 
make it familiar and eaſy to any capacity. 


21 


— — 1 
| 84 W 1 
168 14 41 
T 42 11 00 1 
1 28 w — 
18 6 18 6 
11333 The price of 
19512 6 3 qrs 11 lb. 
92 12 6 
L 
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Tun C qr Ib „ 5 
$2 14 een 37 n 2 
12 is 

190 10 Oo ' 

17 18 9 4 

E-$---3----S 4 

10 7 114 | 

126 3 114 - 

T 7 YZ 


*- 
— — — — — 


203 - 06 014 


2.48" 
„ 


The Order of Deducting Tare and Tret. 


Es is the weight of a commodity, with the hogſ- 
head, cheſt, box, or whatever elſe contains it. 
Tare is the allowance given for the weight of the 
cask, hogſhead, &c. 
Tret is an allowance of 4 pounds, in 104 pounds, for 
waſte and duſt on ſome fort of goods. 4 


* 5 — Ab 


C. qr Ib Ib Ib 1 
Exam. 11 hhs qt. 45 3 15 groſs, tare 14 per 112 | 
134 4 ——— how many lb neat ? | 

5 2 26 tare. 


Anſwer 40 0 17 


1. Here 14 pounds tare being + cf 112 pounds, take ; 
z of the groſs, the quotient gives the whole tare, which 5 
{ubtra& from the groſs, gives the neat weight. - 

The operation is perfo: med thus: divide the grols by 
8, ſay 8 in 45, 5 times, and 5C remains,which is 20qrs, i 
and 3 is 23; then 8 in 23, 2 times, 7 qrs remain, which ? 
turned into pounds by 28, and added to the 15 pounds, 
make 211 pounds, then 8 in 211 is 26 times, So the tare 


is 5 C 2 qrs 26 pounds, 


r 


, 
L 
* 
2 


£ 
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C qr Ib, $ d 
Example. 40 0 17 Neat at 22 6 
22 I: -* 

meg 144 2—9—4 
do 27 O—4—+ 
80 Iz 0—2—4 
—3—41 acit 3—4— 4 

— _ of 171b. 
golo—3—4z 
1. 4—3—44 


If the tare be 16 pounds in 112 pounds, take 5 of the 
groſs, and work as before. 


If 18 pounds per 112 pounds, for tare, take the ali- 
quot parts, vz. 


For 16 lb. take the +? Add the tare of 16, and the 
For 2 take the g 5 tare of 2 together, the total 
ſubtract from the groſs, and work as before. 


"Ps Ib 


: for 16 take 1 lb 
If 20 in 112 for tare for 4 take & of 16 


2. When an allowance is made for tret, then (after 
the tare is ſubtracted from the groſs) the remainder is 
called ſuttle, which divide by 26, (becauſe 4 pounds is 
the 26th part of 104, the allowance always given for 


tret) the quotient gives the tret, which ſubtracted from 


the ſuttle, gives the neat weight. 


TS 
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C qr Ib Ib 00-0 
Ex. 45 3 15 pr. tare 16 in 112 tret 4in 104 
163 - 2 » 06 tare 
39 « x - © ſuttle 4)104 
wei 26 
157 
28 
1265 
314 
4405 pounds futtle 26) 4405. 
169 tret ——180 
— 1 245 
4236 neat pounds at 64 Us — 
Pg 11 
642 118, 


J. 105 - 18» o facit 


3 · If the allowance for tare be 8 egen, 10 pounds, 
12 pounds, in 112, or any other leſſer number, whether 
an al quot part of 112 nor not, in ſuch caſes, divide the 
groſs into awo parts by 2, which will make it half hun- 
dreds, then ſay, 8 is J of 4 C. orof 12 pounds in 112 
pounds. 

Rule. From + of the groſs, take + of that 8 ch for tare 
at 12 per cent. When you have found tare fubtract it 
always out of the whole grofs. | 

I might enumerate examples, but theſe being ſufficient 
to inſtruct any ordinary capacity in tare and tret, 


1 ſhall proceed to ſhew ſome other abbreviated ways 


of caſting up goods and merchandize. 


For retailers of ſmall parcels, as mercers, linnen and 
woolen drapers, haberdaſhers of hats, Cc. 


1 moſt abbreviate and ready way is, to multiply 


the price by the quantity. 
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Ecample. Sold 7 yards of cloth, at 145 6d: a yard. 
* 


- 


Anſwer L. 5 136 


Say 7 times 6 is 42, which is 38 6d, ſet down 6 pence 
and carry 3 ſhillings to the place of ſhillings, and tay, 7 
times 4 is 28, and 3 I carry is 31, let down 1s, and car- 
ry 3 angels to the place of tens of ſhillings, and ſay, 7 
times 1 is 7, and 3 I carry is 10 angels, which is 51. 
fix the 51 in the place of pounds: ſo the price of 7 yards 


is 51 1s 6d, 


Example. Sold 11 yards and + at 136 3d. 
11 


L.7-5-9 
the ; yard 6 - 74 


Anſ. L. 7 12 - 4 


Por half a yard, take half of 13s 3d and add to the 
product of 11 yards, 


Obj-R. There are many numbers under a 100 that are 
not included in the multiplication table, or being multi- 
plied togeil.er,will not produce the given quantiiy ; and 
fo conſcquently caunet be done by this new way of 


practice. 


Anſ. It is very true, there are ſeveral numbers under 
too, that no two numbers multiplied together can pro- 


duce them, ſuch as 13, 17, 19, 25, 29, 51, 33, 37, and 


many more. 


Rule. In ſuch caſes multiply by two ſuch numbers, 
as being multip'ied together will come neareit to ſuch 
odd numbers; then multiply the price by that part 
which wants to make up the given quantity, An ex- 
amp'e of which follows. 


13 


* r 
* — 
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s 4 
Example. 29 ells at 7- 9 

7 Here I multiply by 7 
— — and 4, becaule 7 times 4 


2 +14 - 7? ie 28, and for the odd ell 
4 to make it 29, I add the 
- pries of the ell to the 
10 17 - product. 
7-9 Auf. 1:1] 44 9d 


Anſ. 11 - 04-9 
FRACTIONS 


VULGAR, 
Are of two kinds and 


DECIMAL, 


A Vulgar fraction is cauſed by diviſion of whole num- 

bers the remainder of which being leſs than the 
diviſor, called the numerator, is always the dividend, 
and the denominator is the diviſor. 


3 Numerator. 
4 Denominator. 


A decimal fraction is fuch a one, whoſe denominator 
is underſtood, and therefore need not be expreſſed : and 
is an unit with as many cyphers following it, as there 
be figures and cyphers in the numerator» 


Decimal fractions, whether they ſtand alone, or be 


joined with integers, bave always a comma or point be- 


fore them to diſtinguiſh them from integers, as 5, 560042 


In decimals the value of exery figure or cypher de- 
creaſes by a tenfold proportion from the units place to- 
wards the right hand, as the whole numbers do increafe 
the value towards the left hand, by the like proportion, 
as you may {ce in the following table. 


« 1 * . WC * _ . 


* 
* a 
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| FULLY 
. : — - ; 
33 33 
8 2= 3882 
— * 
| PS .3 | Bet 
O AS) 
. A AK 
1 ders Decimals 


Whole num 

Cypbers be fore integers, and at the end, or right hand 
of decimals are of no value; but after integer: , and be- 
fore decimals they have their value ; tor in integers they 
increaſe, and in decimals they diminiſh the value of the 
other figures joined wih them. 

0 The integers 005 is but 5, and 004 is but 4, and oò is 
ut 6. 

But in decimals, ,005 is +, and ,004 is , and 
„06 is . | 

And again, in integers 500 is five hundred, and 400 
is four hundred- 

In decimals 500 is but 5, and 400 is but 4, C.. 

Next to abbreviation and valuation of vulgar fracti- 
ons, there is little required, but tv know how to bring a 
fraction of a le ſſer name into a fi action of a greater name 
and to reduce fractions of diverſe ur.equal denoniinators 
to one common denominator, which being well under- 
ſtood, you may with as much eaſe add, jubtract, multi- 
ply and divide a fraction as you can a whole number, 

In decimals a fraction is ſeldom abbreviated ; there» 
fore, | | 

1 To abbreviate any vulgar fractions, find ſuch a num- 
ber for dividing both th: nuinerator and denominator - 
thereof fo, that no remainder be on either of the divillons 


Example, Abbreviate PF into ; its loweſt term. 


Say, 12 96, 8 times, and 12 is 120, 10, then the 
fractious is 2g; ben ſay, 2 in 8, 4 times, and 2 in 10, 
5 times, then the fraction is 5, ſo that 4 is to 5, as 96 to 
128. 

2. To know what part of a pound ſterling any number 
of ſhillings and pence is, bring the ſhillings and pence 
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into pence for a numerator, and place 250 under it (the 
pence of one pound) for denominator, 
Example, What part of a pound is 11s 2d ? 
| Facit 14 Ta 


3. To reduce vulgar fractions into decimals, Add cy- 
phers at pleaſure to the numerator, and divide by the de- 
nominator. Example, viz. 


Reduce 118 3d into a decimal fraftion, 


I2 2410) 1350000 
— — 150 
135 60 
Numer. facit 5625 120 
240 — 
Q 


Or, 11, or 5625. 


Example. Reduce ; into a decimal fraction. 
5) 4000 
800 

Or rather. 8 facit ,8o0 


4- To value a vulgar fraction, Multiply the integer 
into the numerator, and divide by the numerator, 


What is the 5 of a pound ſterling ? 
20 


8) loo (12——6 
4 fact 


An ell worth 7—9 what i: 2 worth® 
2 , 
—— —— 
facit 3— 1. 


1 
1 


| 
1 


. 
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5, To value a mixt number, Maltiply the mixt num- 
ber by the numerator, and divide by the denominator. 


Example. 
„ | 
A ſhip worth 794—11- g what is 4 worth? 


5 | 


6, To value a decimal fraction, expreſſing coin; e- 
very prime or unit in the firſt place is 2s value; cvery 5 
in the ſecond place rs, and the reſt farthings; but if they 
exceed i there muſt be one farthing abated. 


Reduce 3 of a pound into a decimal fraction. 
9) „o 
577777 
Here 7 primes is 147, and 5 taken out of the ſecond 
place is 17, which makes 15s, then 2 remains, which is 
27 to the thirds, or place of farthings, out of which a- 
bate 1 for v, it makes 15s 64d, * which is the & of 2 
pound ſterliog. . 


7. To reduce vulgar fractions to a common denomĩ- 
nator, Multiply the numerator of each fraction into o- 
very denominator, except its own,which makes the pio- 
duct of a new numerator ; then multiply all the denomi- 
nators together, and that pro lu is one common deno- 
minatoy to all the new numerators. Example. 

. J. 
- Reduce 4 and 4 to a common denominator. 
Facit & and Fr» 


Here 12 the common denominator to both the new 
numerators, viz 8 and q, and you find that 8 i. to 12 as 
2 to 3,andg is to 12, as 3 to 4. 


Sd ibat is 164, and 5 to 2. 
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Reduce +, and , and 7 of a pound to a common de- 
nominator. 5 1 

To prove your work, Divide ——-— — 
your new numerator by the nu- 6 18 40 42 
mcrator of that fraction, and dis — 8 4 4 
vide the common denominator of 2 4 -o———_ — 
the fraction by the denominator, if 8 144 160 168 
both quoticnts are equal, your — — 
work is tt ue | . 1092 192 192 192 

Exam 13. is 23 here divid- 
ed by 2, make 48, and 192 divided by 4, gives 48, which 
was to be proved. Or, you may prove your work by 
abbreviation of fractions: but it is attended with much 
difficulty, where 4 or more fractions are reduced to 2 
common denominator. 

Now this reduction of fractions is af little uſe other- 
wiſe than to prepare a fraction to be cither added, ſubs 
tracted, mul:iplied, or drvided. 

As if the 4 and $ and 3 / were to be added together, 
reduce them tr{t-into a common denominator, as in the 
laſt rule, it makes 4g and 4 and 453. Add all the 
new numemtors together, make 472, which divided by 
192, the common denominator, makes 2/ r as in the 
following example. 


Addition of ; 144 


-Vulgar Frac- > 160 
tions. 168 


192) 472 1 3 
2) 88 Facit 2 r, or 9—2 


And ir the 4 and 4 and  / were to be added together 
in decimals, reduce them firſt into decimal fractions, ac- 
cording to the third rule, and the operation ſtands, viz. 


OCOO 


iti | + »75 Says 4 in 30 is 7 times, and 4 
en- aj 4 ,8333 in 20 is 5 times; and ſo for the 
ecimals. 1.875 reſt. 
— ay 
Facit 2,4583, 01,2 9 2 
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By this addition you ſee how much lefs work is made 
by decimals than is in vulgar fractions, and how eaſy their 
value is found out according to the ſixch rule. 

8. To reduce the compound fractions, or fractions of 
a leſſer name into the fractions of a greater, Multiply the 
numerators together for a new numerator, and the deno- 
minators . together for a new denominator. 


Reduce 4 of a penny into the proper fraction of a 
pound ſterling. 


Say, 4 of {x of , or } of zg. facit 535. 


9. To reduce a mixt number of a leſſer name into the 
fractions of a preater, Reduce the mixt number into an 
improper fraction, and work as before, 


Reduce 31d into the proper fraction of a pound ſter- 


[ling. 

T of m of v, or + of , facit 288. 

By the ſame rule you may reduce any ſort of weight 
or meaſurc. 

For compound fractions, their ufe is chiefly to bring 
fractions of divers denominations to one and the ſame 
denomination. 

As if the 3 of a penny, + of a ſhilling, and + of a 
pound were added together, 

The + of a penny muſt be reduced into the fraction of 


a pound, and the + of a ſhilling, muſt be reduced into 
the fraction of a pound thus: 


Then the fractions to be added, 
0 "BY l are 555, and g and g, which re- 
by of c #** 797 duce to a common denominator, 
3 and add them together, either by de- 
cimals or vulgar fractions. 


Addition ef Fractions. 


Tt. IF the fractions to be added have one common de 
nominator, add all the numerators together, and 
divide the product by the common denominator. 


' 
' 
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2 
TT 
6 of a pound together. 
ww 


12) 20 
Facit 1. 


Example. Add 3 


2. If the fractious to be added be of different denomi« 
natcrs, reduce them to a common denominater, and 
proceed as betore. 


Example. Add + and +4 and together. 


— 8 84 

4128 24 8 72 

b x 64 

2 FT ES 
— Es v9 « 

3184 72 96) 220 


96196 96 Facit 22-5 


To add 7 and 4 and 4 of a pound in decimals, reduce 
them into decimal fractions, and add them up as in 
whole numbers, ' keeping the place of units juſt under 
each other. 


A I 275 : 3 
3 56666 875 
2,2916 „ 4) 3000 
ä Facit 2—5 — 10 — — 

75 
3) 2000 
6 659 


Subtraction of Fractions. 


1. O ſubtract fractions of different denominatom, 
reduce them to a common denominator, and 


ſubtract the leſſer traction ti om the greater. 
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Example. From 4. take 34. from r 


— take Ar 
9 8 08 
Facit + 


2. If you have a mixt number (or integer and fracti- 
on) and the fraction to be ſubtracted be greater than the 
fraction from hich you are to ſubtract, 

Borrow an integer from the mixt number, and werk 
as in the ſubtraction of whole numbers. 


Example. From 114 — r, Here cannot take 
wy 24 -r out of Fx, therefore, I 
—— borrow an integer, viz. 
84.7 12, and ſay, 9 out of 12, 
reſts 3, to which add. 
reſt A, and carry 1 to 2, is 3/. out of r1/. reſt 8; and 
facit 85x. 
From 25 r from 42 
Take 19yx take 1655 


Facit 15s facit 259 


Subtraction of decimals is the ſame as in whole num- 
bers, keeping the place of units juſt under each other of 
the integers, and primes under primes of the decimals, 


&c. 
J. J. 4. . 
From 3 „8756 the 3 1 17—5 
Take 4 75 1 i—— 15—0 
— x 4 — 
Reſt „125 or 2—6 Reſt 2—6 


Equal to the Decimal, „125. 
Multiplication of Fractions, 


7. 6 the multiply proper fractions, multiply the nume- 
| r 


ators together for a new numerator, and the 
denominator multiply together for a denominator, 


Example. Multiply 2 by 4, a. it?; 
9 
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2. If a mixt number and a fraction are to be multi- 


plied together, reduce the mixt number into an im- 
proper fraction, and work as in the laſt, 
Example, Multiply 11 $5 by 4. 
N mocBag 
Example. Multiply 114 by 24 5 


u by Y* fac. M or 221-8 


3. To multiply a mixt number by an integer, make 
the integer an improper fraction, by placing [ 1] under 
it, and reduce your mixt number into an improper frac- 
tion, and work as in the firſt rule, 


Example. Multiply 754 by 4 


©? by 2, facit. 


4. Multiplication of decimals is the ſame as in whole 
numbers, ſaving as many decimal parts asare in the mul- 
tiplicand and multiplier, ſo many muſt be cut off from 
the product, which if it have not ſo many places, the 
defect mult be ſupplied with cyphers towards the left- 


hand. 
Multipty „1005 11 ,83 
by 5631 - 87 
1005 8281 
3015 9464 
— 2366 
Facit, oo3i 155 
33, 9521 


Divifon cf Fractions. 


[ T* divide ſingle fractions: there is no need to re» 
duce the fractions to a common denominator , 
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but multiply the n or of a diviſor, by the denomi- 


nator of the dividend. And contrary for the terms of 
the quotient thus? 


Example. Divide 3 by 4 


— — ” — 


373 (1, or 18 


2. If it happens that the fraction of the diviſor be 
greater than the fraction of the dividend, the facit of 
ſuch diviſion is a fraction. 


Example. Divide + by 2 
I) & (3 
Facit 14 
3. To divide an integer by a fraction, multiply the 
integer into the denominator, and divide by the nume - 
rator. | 


Example. Divide 8 by 5 
5) 4(P 
91 Facit 


4. To divide a fraction by an integer, place the num · 
bers as follows, and work as by the firſt rule. 


Example. Divide by 3 
+) + (rf 


Facit 2 


5. To divide a mixt number by an integer, reduce the 
mixt number into an improper fraction, whoſe deno · 
minator multiply by the integer for your diviſor. 


Divide 31 by 2 


* % (4 or 14h ſacit 
K 2 


— — ͥ —ä— — 
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6. To divide a mixt number by a fraction, reduce the 
mixt number into an improper fraction, and work as 
before. 


Example. Divide 34 by 33 
3) ½ (57 facit, or 6 
7. To divide an integer by 2 mixt number, reduce 
the mixt number and integer into improper fractions, 
and proceed as before. 


Example. Divide 5 by 3+ 
*. 
O 


+ ( facit 
r, I facit 


8. To divide a mixt number by a mixt number, reduce 
them into improper fractions and divide as before. 


Example. Divide 2+ by 24 


— x - — 
Or. P by *# 
Facit {+ or 14+ 


Diviſion of decimals is the ſame as in whole numbers, 
ak be done, aud then ufe the converie of the 
rule tor multiplication, viz. ſo many decimals. as are in 
the div.cend, fo maiy there mult be in the diviſor and 
quotent; and iftiere be not ſo many, the quotient muſt 
D 1appticd wita cyphers towards the left hand. 


be. Divide 33,9521 by 2,87 


—— 


2,87) 525 


Facit 11,83 861 


—— 


oo 


See the converſe in multiplication of decimals. 


ARITHMETIC: 
The Rule of Three iz Fractions, 


ULE: You muſt multiply your ſecond and third 
R numbers together, and divide by your firſt, 


Obſerving the ſame method as in whole numbers,viz, 


That the firſt and third numbers be of one name or de. 
nomination. 


113 


d Ib / 
Example. If 34 buy 4 of tobacco, What ſhall 96 + buy? 
2 of +23 1 
IT5T—=I—954 
* 2 
75 by 3 
12 


7 706 


84) 367680 


— — 


316 
Facit 4377 Ib of 048 
tobacco 600 


— — 


12 


SS 
24 7 5 e - * RE 


The menſuration of plain ſrperficies (or flat meaſure)ſuch 
as voard, glaſs, walnſcot, painting, and the like, 


Note 1.” | Hat in ſuperficial meaſure, 12 times 12 


inches, being 144 inches, are the num. 
ber of inches contained in a t1q.1are foot of ſuperficial 
meaſure. 


K 3 
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2. That to ſquare any number, is to multiply it by it- 
ſelf, as if you would know how many ſquare feet is con- 
tained in a yard ſquare, multiply 3, the feet in one yard 


by 3, the product is 9, and fo many feet make a yard 
ſquare. 


Example. How many ſquare inches are there in a 
yard ſquare, 
| x yard is 3 feet 


Facit 1296 inch 


The general rule is to multiply the length by the 
breadth, the product is the content. 


Example 1. A board 12 foot long, and 14 inches 
| 12 broad, how many 
— ſquare feet ? 
144 
14 


576 
144 


144) 2016 
576 Facit 14/quare ſect. 


OO 


Example 2. A piece of wainſcot 24 foot, 9 inches 
long and 11 fret deep, how many ſquare yards ? 


MENSURATION. _ 


5 
Feet, Inch. 
24——9 | Yarg. Feet. Inch. 
II Mul. > Facit 30——2 3 
— — — j Or, 30 — 2— Tt 
9) 272——3 


Example 3. A painter hath done a room, go foot a- 
bout, and £145 foot high, I demand the ſquare yards 
therein ? 

Foot 
11,5 High 
go About 


9) 1035 (115 Yards for anſwer. 
13 | 
45 
Note, This way tis done mueh truer and with fewer 
figures, and no charge to the memory. 


Example. A glazier hath done a pane of glaſs of 5 
foot 73, high, and 5 foot 54, broad, at 6d the foot 


ſquare, 
| | | $» 73 
Note, The glazier's foot divided 1 
into 10 parts, and every pait into 
IO parts more. 2292 | 
| 2865 
2865 


Facit, feet, 31,7442 


„ 
+ 282 — 


A general rule to meaſure round or ſquare pillars, 


* the length by the circumference of round 

illars. | | 

c And for ſquare pillars, add the ſides or breadth toge- 

ther, and multiply the total by the length. | 
Example 5. A painter hath done a piliar of 6 feet 3 

inches circumference, and * 4 feet g inches long, I de» 

mand the ſquare yards of painting? 


116 MENSURATION. 


The common and beſt way to do this, is by croſs mul- 
tiplication thus, 


Feet. Inch 
14—9 
03 
—8—3 
88 


Facit. feet 92—2—3 anſwer, 
Or, yards 10—2=-2 —} 


Multiplying 9 by 3, gives 2 feet 3, put down the 3, 
and carry 2 ; then 3 times 14 is 42, and 2 is 44, which 
is 3 foot 8, which put down as you ſee. 

Then 6 times 9 is 54. which is 4 feet 6, put 6 under 
the 8 (as being 7 2ths of a foot as the 8 is) then 6 times 
14 is 84, and 4is 88 So the ſum of the 2 lines is 92 
feet 2.3. Or the feet divided by 9, is 10 yar.'s 2 
foot, 2 primes (or 12ths of a foot) and 3 ſeconds or 
12ths of a 12th, 


The ſame is done decimally thus - 
14, 75 Feet 
©, 35 
7375 
2950 
88 50 
9)92.1875 
Or yards 10. 2,1875 Feet. 


For regular polygons, add all the ſides together, and 
multipiy the total by half the neareſt diſtance from the 
center to one of the ſides. 

For cones, multiply half the length by the circumfe- 
rer.ce, 

For pyramids, add all the breadth at the baſe toge- 
ther, and multiply half the length by the total. 


MENSURATION. 177 


For globes, multiply the area of the greateſt circle by 
4, is gives the content. 


Nſen ſuration of Solidi. 


Solids ; ſuch as ſtone, timber, &c. are meaſured by the 
cubic or ſolid foat; now a cube is a figure like a 
dye of 6 equal fides, and a cubic foot contains :2 
inches ſquare on every ſide. 


HE rule is. multiply the length by the breadth, aud 
that product multiply by the depth, which divide 
by 1728, the cubic inches in a foot ſolid. 


Example. 


A piece of timber 16 foot long, 14 inches broad. and 
9 inches deep, how many ſolid feet doch it contain ? 


12 16 
i2 Iz 
144 192 
12 14 
1728 768 
192 
2688 
9 
1728) 24192 Facit 14 Feet 
— 82 
14 — 
000 
Example. 


A ſtone 7: feet 3 inches long, 4 feet 5 inches broad, 
and 2 feet 3 inches deep, how many ſolid feet? 


| 
| 


118 


MENSURATION. 


7—3 ⁵1—5 
12 12 
87 length 33 
53 breadth 
261 
435 16285) 
4611 
27 deep Facit 72 ſolid feet 
32277 
9-22 


Facit 124497 cubic inches 


2— 
12 


27 


124497 
3537 


— — — 


81 
| {| © HIER 
1698 


Or Fo der 


But the way moſt uſed, and which is ſhorter and moſt 
like an artift, is this. 


Inch Feet 

; 4—5 broad 
2—3 deep 
I— 1—3 
8—10—0 


Only carrying the 12's both in your multiplication 
and additions 
To find how many inches in length make a ſolid foot 


of timber, multiply the number of inche> 
elf for diviſor, and make 1 
foot your dividend, 


ſquare in it- 


728, the cubical inches of a 


MENSURATION, 119 


Example. 
A piece of timber 18 inches ſquare, what length will 
it require to make a foot ſolid? 


18 


324)1728 
Facit 5 inches 108 


How many inches in length will make a foot, at 12 
inches ſquare ? 
I2 
12 


— — 


144) t 728 
8 


— 2 


Facit 12 inch. 
PLANK MEASURE. 


A table ſhewing how many feet make a load of plank of 


any thickneſs. 
Inch Foot to | Inch Foot to 
thick the load thick the load 
1 —— 600 5 —120 _ 
11 09,0912 
2— 1 — . 
2x——340 — 194 
33 nne 
3 ——1 71,428 74—£0 
4 -——150 3 
44— 133,31 8 — 7, 588 


The way to make this table, or to know how many 
feet of plank make a load of any thickneſs. 


120 MENSURATION, 


Rule. Say, if 12 inch thick, require 50 feet to make 
a load: what will 4 inch thick require? This by the 
reverſe rule of three gives 150, as you ſee by the ope ; 
ration. 
12. 0 4. 
12 
4) 600 (150 feet for anſwer. | 
So that if you divii!e 600 by any thickneſs of plank, 
the quotient ſheweth how many feet thereof make a 
load. | 
2 Exam. If it were required to know how many load 
are in 5762 feet of plank 5 inches thick. 
By the table r20 feet make a loud; therefore divide 
5762 by 120. and the quotient is loads. 
120) 5762) 48 14; or s loads. 
Or multiply the feet given by 1.44, and that product 
by the thickneſs of the plank, then divide by 1728 the 
inches in a ſolid foot, and that quote is feet, which di- 


vide by 50 the feet in a load, and you have the leads 
without the table. 


5762 
144 


829728 
5 


] 728) 4148640 (2400 (48 load. 
26 50) 
1440 


Note, The remainder 3543 is equal to 56 feet, and 


+ of r is equal ys of the load as above. 

Exam 2. In 1224 feet of 4 inches plank, how many 

load and folid feet: 
150) 1234 (8 load. 
2) 24 (11 folid feet. 

For the ſolid feet, divide the remainder by the num- 
ber of 50's contained in the diviſor; or by the times that 
the th ckneſs of the plank is found in 12 as above. 

Alſo, if the laſt example were done by the ſecond 


rule, under the ſecond example, 1234 multiplied by 


— — — 
* * + + a 


MENSURATION. I2t 


144, gives 17 7696, and that by 4 inches thick, 710724, 
which divided by 1728, the quote is 411 feet, or 8 
load (divided by 50) and 11 foot, as in the laſt rule 
and example. 

zd), io know how many feet of plank of any 
thickneſs make a tun. Say by the inverſe rule of three, 
as 12 to 49, lo the thickneſs to the anſwer. 


12. 40. 4 
12 
— — _—_—_— 


4) 480 (120 feet in the tun. 

And ſo may you make atable of the feet of any thick- 
neſs in a tun (as is before ſhewed for the load) by only 
dividing the 480, by the thick nels of the plank. 

So in thickneſs Feet make a tun 
of 1 inch 480 


[4-414 71 
— 
22 
© 


1 — 
3 — 
4 — 
5 — 
3 


| 
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BOOK E EFPIN G. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 
Queſt. W Hat is the firſt thing T muſt do, who defign 


to keep my books of accompts after this 
method. 
Anſw. You muſt make an inventory ; an example of 
ARA | is at the end of thele 7i-://rnioms. 
| Q How mnt ] poſt the i;r{t part of this inventory? 
| A You muſt poſt it on your ledger, g. merchandice, 
| to the Cebit of that accompt. 
| Cr, to the debit of your caſu- book. 
| Creme Naſou's debt, to the debit of Lis accompt. 
i Germain Beil's debt, to his deb't alth. 
i 
| 
f 
' 


* I WEIS _ 


_— 


end for the whole ſum (v/z. 730/) you mult give 
count rpart in credit of ſtock, 
Ho mult I poſt the other part of this inventory. 
J Jo the credit of Th. Richards, the ſum you ewe 
| tim, 
- EE To the credit of 76% Fair, the ſum you owe him. 
| And for the whole ſum, (,. 100% you mult debit 
1 ſtock. See the ſeveral accompts, 6. r, 2. 
| Q I fee by the fr it page of the day- book, that it con- 
| | tains entries of goods fold to fundry perions: How mutt 
| thele be poſted, 
| A To debit of Rich bard Hugh, what ſold him. 
To debit of Authory Coale, the like. 
Io echit of Jaume, Cray and company, the like. 


1 

| 
1 
|| 
11 
l 
1 


3 Wars, 4» 
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To dehit of Richard Haut, the like. See their ac. 


compts, Fol. 3. ledger. 

And counterpart maſt be given for the whole ſum of 
this page (viz. 161 105 od) on eredù of merchandize 
in the ſaid ledger. See accompt of merchandize, Fol. 1. 
ledger. 

p the like muſt be done for the pages 2, 3,4 5 
and 6 of the faid day-book. 

Note, That the ready money taken for goods fold is 
poſted each month to the debis of your caſh book. 

Q How mult I enter the monie: I receive (of debtors 
on my ledger:) 

. On your debit fide of your caſi-book. See that 
ok. 


2 How miſt I poſt thofe ſums received into my 
ledger ? | 
A To the credits of the perſons, of whom received, 
See the accompts of | 
Richard Hugh. —— — Fol. 3 


Anthony Coule — Fol. 3 
John Gray and company Pol. 3 
Thomas Milſen — Fol. 3 
Henry Trap Fol. 4 


QQ How muſt Tpoſt ( into my ledger) the total receipts 
of the month of Auguſt (viz. 571 25 and 107. 

F You mult poſt that total to the debit of your caſh, 
ia your ledger, writing, | 

To ſundries. Received per caſn- book. See the ac- 
count of caſh, in the ledger, Fol. 1 

Do the like for September and October's receipts. 

Ho mult I enter the monies I pay to thoſe I owe 
to, and who have credit in my ledger 


On the credit: ſide of your caſh- book. See the 
caſh · book. 


Q How muſt I paſt thoſe ſums paid? 

To the debits of the perſons to whom paid. Sec 
the accompis of Thomas Richards, Fol. 2. and John Fair, 
Fol. 2. in your ledger. 

2 How muſt I poſt (into my ledger) the total pay- 
ments of the mouth of Auguſt (viz. 20! ) 


L 2 


124 inſtructions for Book - Keeping. 
A. You muſt poſt it to the credit of your caſh, in your 


ledger, writing, 

By /ungries paid per caſh-book. See the accompt of 
caſh in your ledger, Fol. 1. 

I underſtand by theſe directions, how to ſtate and 
oſt my books, How muft I proceed in balancing my 
edger 

A Value your merchandize remaining unſold, and en · 
ter the ſum of their value on credit of the accompt of 
merchandize, in your ledger. See the accompt of mer- 
chandize, Fol. 1. 

And give the counterpart in debit of the aceompt of 
"WY in the ſaid ledger. See the debit of balance, 

ol. 4. 

Which done, ſubtraQ the debit fide of the faid ac- 
compt of merchandize from its credit, and place the re- 
mainder (viz. 97/ 105) on the debit fide of it. See the 
accompt, Fol. 1. 

And give counterpart on credit of profit and loſs in 
the faid ledger, See accompt of profit and loſs, Fol. 4. 

Then add up debtor and creditor of the accompt of 
caſh in the faid ledger, and ſubtract the credit from tbe 
debit, and place the caſh remaining (wiz. 2971 % 1d) 
on credit of the ſaid accompt of caſh, See the accompr, 
Fol 1. and give connterpart in debit of the accompt of 
balance See ſaid accompt of balance, Fol 4. 

Q How mult I do with the accompt of expences ? 

A. Write on its credit fide (the 22/) by profit and 
loſs, and give counterpart in debit of the accompt of pro- 
fit and loſs, See both the accompts, Fol 2, 4. 

2 How muſt I do with the accompt of George Ma- 
on, who, I find by his accompt, owes me 10/ 

A You mult write on credit of his accompt by ba- 
lance now owing to me 107 g | 

And give counterpart, on debit of balance, See both 
the aecompts, Fol. 2, 4. 

Do in the ſame manner by the accompts of 


Germain B:ll —— — Fol. 2 
Richard Hughs — — Fol. 3 
John Gray and company Fol. 3 
And Thomas Wilſon — Fol. 3 
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See their particular accompts in your ledger? 

Ho mut I do with the ac-ompt of Thomas Ri- 
chards, to whom l find 1 owe 20 

A You muſt write on the Jebit of his accompt. To 
balance row due to him 204 

And give counterpart on credit of balance. See both 
the accompts, Fol. 2, 4. 

Do the like with the accompt of 7h: Fair. See his 
accompt, Fol. 2. 

—__ mult I do to balance or cloſe the aceompts of 
ſtock, profit and leſs. 

A Subtra@ the debit, or profit and loſs from its cre- 
dit, and fer the remaiader (viz. 65/ x05) being your 
ciear grins during the time of this trade, on the debit 
of proſit and icls. See the accompt, Fol. 4. 

And g ve counterpart in credit of ſtock, See accompts 
of ſtock, Fol 4 

Hou mult I do to balance the accompts of ſtock. 

4A Subtract its debit from its credit, and let the re- 
mainder (viz. 685/ 10s being your prelent net ſtock) 
on the debit of ſtock, Sec the accompr, Fol. 1. 

And give tounterpart in credit of balance. See accompt 
of balance; Fol. 4. 

This done, your ledger is balanced, and the accompt. 
of balance, Fol, 4. 

This dane your ledger is balanced, and the accompt 
of balance (if you have proceeded right) will be equal 
on both tides, ES 

Tie INVENTORY. -. 


| : Landon, Auguſt 1. 177. 
Have merchandize of ſundr 
ſorts to the valte of — FL _ N 
In caſh or ready money —— 180—00—00 
Omg to me, by 
Nic hard I laſan — 20 -O 8 0 
Cermain Bell — —  19-—00--CO 
Owmg by me, to ö 
Thomas Kickarcs L. Go -O- 
John Fair — — 3500 —O00 
— L 110—co--09 


My nei flock 620-—00--c0 
hs 


pt. 


— 


Caſh-Book. 1. 


Receipts———Debtor, 


BOOK-KEEPING, 


Auguſt, 1757. 


Iro Rack by inventory — 

| g\Kichard Hughs, of him — 
Anthony Coule, ditto 
1 Vebn Gray and company, ditto 
20'T homas Wilſon, ditto 

30 Henry Trap, ditto — — 
31 Merchandize ſince 1/? of Auguſt 


L. 57—03—10 Received 


— 


September, 17 57. 


* 


— 


11INichard Hug hi, of him — 


Anthony Coule, ditto — 
t 5,George Maſon, ditto — 
20 Cermain Bell, ditto 
24 Henry Trap, ditto — 
30 fohn Gray and company, ditto 


Laſt balance. 


_ Merchandize ſince 1/t of September 


L. 69—18—08 Received | 


1. >. 


23 
31 Jeu Fair, ditto 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
I, 


Payments — Creditor, 


Auguſt, 17 57. 


22 
28 


John Fair, to him 


By Thomas Richards, to him — 


— ůö' 


Paid this month 


Reſting per balance 


—_ 


September 17 57. 


Thema Richards, dito — — 


Reſting per balance 


| 


Paid this month | 


2 » 


BS. 


61658 


30 


20 


10 


818. 


— mn 
* 
17 CS 


- 
* 92 


W — · * 


pt. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


= 
— 


Receipts Debtor. 


S A ER I IEETY 


October, 1 757. 


— 1 


To Athony Coule, of him 

Jahn Bilar, dio — — 
h Grey and company, ditto 
lerchandize ſmoe 1/? of October 


| 


L. 97 —04—07F Received 


— 


| November, 1757. 


U 


Laſt balance 


222322 


— 


s.1 4. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


| — | | | 
— | 


Payments. Creditor. 


October, 1757. 


© 
8 
* 


ON wy 


15\1By Thomas Richards, to bim 
25] F4hn Fair, ditto ——  j 2] 20ocÞo 
31}Expences, Cc. lince 1/? of 4uguſt I! 32 ocÞO 


Paid this month 62 0cÞ0o 
| Reſting per balance} [298 11 


| 
a1 


November, 1757» 


— — I —— — 


— A »⁰Q „ 
— — — 2 


2 « hits * i... — — — — — 


D.AY--B 0'0 EK; 


OR 


JOURNAL 


Day-Book, 1. 


Accompts debtor to merchandize. 
Sald. | 
Auguſt 1. 1757. 
Richard Hugh:, 
39 ells Imnen, at — . 3—2 
4itto nm — 


Anthony Coxle, 


5842 ells of linnen, at 3 —4 


5 WET Graz and company, 


6 doz. round points 3. 9. I —O02— 
6 doz middlin, 2. . — Ol 6—CO 


| 


_— - CIO — 


3 doz ſciſſars, at 4. 0 
2 doz. ditto . 


— , ] 
R. chard Hu H, 


3 mailes of pcar), at 


c 


—— —EB̊Lᷣ—FU 


| 


Merchandige {old 


ö 


6 


616106 


oslor 


— 


tz, 


23 


13 


2 doz. ſciſſars 1 L. 4—12—6 
6 doz. m.ddling 4 3 I--05—6 
9 doz. ditto 2 8 I —C4—O 

EO doz. imall 1 6 1—T10—© 

x Athony Coule, 

looking g'afs L. o-08—5 

Ii ditto midUiing 0—o9—6} 
5 tortoile ſhell combs 0-06 —O 
— 

e | 

S HAleury Trap, 

I doz. ſciſſare with caſes L 0—o9—6) 
dez. wichout caſes O—O; — 63 

L | 

Sold. c | 
| Augnſt 27 1757. 
Richard Hug hi, 
3 pair Ic lars half bab L. - - 
1 oz. du to, imall et 2 
2 knives at 201 O©—0J— 
1 doz cumb-bruſhes O—03 —O 
6 pem kniv , ar 84 O—C4— 
1 doz claſp knives I—17—0 
* doz. knives hotu handed Z—CO—0! 


BOOK KEEPING. 
Day-Book. 2. 


Accoinpts debtor to merchandize. 


Sold. 
Auguſt 17.1757. 


Themas "Wilſon, 


151 


EL ˙ En_ Tn 


© 
2 
8 


429 


— 
3 3 + <a F — 
*. 


© 1510 


15 
4 


Merchandize ſold{1 6 1c 
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3 


\4}I 


33 


2 
1 doz, pendants 4 


Day-Book. 3. 


Accompts debtor to merchandixe. N 


8. d. 


Arguft $1. 1757. 
ceripts in r-aly money tor goods — 


the 1ſt of 4610 


| Se ptember 3 1757. 
Henry Trap 
\ parcel f ſciſſars 


Richard Hughs, | 


» maſſes peari, at —— — 5, 2—6 


ditio IT 
Aichard Hus, 
13 ells cloth, at 


a = 


Anthony Conte, 


4 maſſes pearl 6 L 0—10—0 
6 


Henry Tre, 
12 doz. horn trumpets 2 L 1—04 
| 2 doz. comb bruſhes 3 O©—0oH 
2 doz, dig. —— 2 O—04— 


— 


p 


* o 


1 
— 
Wa 
— 
O 


0500 


4 
1206 


— —— —— —— — 


BOOK KEEPING, 
| | Day-Book. 4. 


Accompts debtor to mei chandize. 


Sold. 
September 30. 1757. 


4. Jchn Billy, | 9 


3 maſſes Ven. pearl, at E. 1 0 © 
2 doz. ſciſſars, at —— —— © Og © 
13 doz. fine combs, at — 1 2 
— 


— 1 
1 


— A ＋itto— — — 
3. John Gray and company, 

I piece white gauſe qt. 24 lls —— —— 

1 piece 


ante = 23 — —— — 
1 piece ditto 20 
I piece ditto —- 18 —— — — 
1 piece yellow ditto— 20 — — 


— — 


1 


piece black ditto— 9 — — —— 


Ells—— 123 at 214 


ditto — 
1. Receipts in ready money for goods my 


the 1ſt of September 


— 


October 2 1757. 
3J Themas Wilſon, 
t doz. ſciſſars with caſes, at L oO 12 0 


4 maſſes pearl, at 25 04 8 oc 
9 maſles, ditto, at — 3 17 4 
Merchandize ſold - 


M | 
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| | 1 b 4 4 
Accompts debter to merchandize, | 4. |: |. 


Sold, 
| October 29. 1757. 
omas Wilſon, _ 


2 pieces tabby. qt. 61 | 
el 9.64 : & 25 8&8 


( ow ditto, qt 995 „ f 
| "my 6 

—— —— 31— — — | 

ipts in ready money for poods — 8611 


the tſt of Celeber 11 


— — 


Merchandize ſold—{r24 07 10 


| | 

| Ta 
F | | 

| ' 

4 | 

| | | 
4 | 1 
| | 

' | | 
| 1 
| 
[| 
| | 
| 


H + 


* 


n N 


MN 
ALPHABET. 

S CEn——_ 
Bell, Germain 3 | Metchandize EM 
Biddy, John 4 | Maſon, George | 2 
Balance . 3 E 
| P 

C Profit and loſs | 4 
Coule, Anthony 3 | 
Caſh. I 
| R | 
Rept. and paym. caſh, 1 
E Richards, Thomas 2 
Exper. and abatem. 1 | 
1 8 
F Stock 1 
Far, John — 2 1 , wh Y 
; RT 
8 Trap, Henry 
Gray, Jahn and cemp- 3 ” » hs y 
H br HR 
* WI on, Thomas | 
Hughs, Richard 3 | l 


_ 
* 
H„ꝛà—a—ö dUN—U—U—ꝓ . — 3 — — — 


Aug 
Gap. 


. 


2 To ſundry to whom I owe 
; To balance N. ſtock 


— 


BOOK KEEPING, 
Ledger. 1. 


Stock — Debtor. 


— 0 


To P. and L. carried thither 


— — 
— — 


Merchandize, Debtor. 
To ſtock per inventory 


n 


Receipts or Caſh, Debtor. | 
To ſtock, money per inventory — 
Fo fund. per book, page 1 — 
To ſundries — — 1 
To lundries — — 1 a 


T75 
w_ 


Expences, &c. Debtor. 
To payment hereon ſince i Fg. 


| 


|| 


I 80jOC O00 
2318 
69'18 


'1 8,08 
97,0407 


"y O1 
| 


x igþo 


175 


. 


7 


72 
31 


| OE 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


1. 
| 


r — — 
r * 


— 


y ſundry per inventory 
2 pro. and loſs, galn'd in 3 mon. 


L St OckewwennCroditers 


1737 
Ag. 10 


2753 ſuadries —— page 
Sept. 10 By fundries —— 
GE. o2}3y fundrices ——— —— 4 


121 


* 2 


— 


By balance, reſt in caſ — —— 


Merchandize, Creditor. | 
y ſundries fold, day-book 1 
2 


3 


By lundrics — — — 5 


NI 


By bal. value of remains 


| 


—— 


Payments or Caſh, Creditor, 
By ſund:ies per book 1— 
{By ſundries—page * 
By fund ries—page | 


— 1 — 


v —c _ K „ 


ö 
K 


. 


Expences, &c. Credlitor. 
prolit and loſs carried there — 


137 


as 


— 
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| Ledger 2: 
W 757 F J. d. d. 
Aug.) 1 George Maſon, Debtor. oi} acodoo 
, | ro ſtock, now owing me — ” | 
4 . | 1 
{ - by | 
1757 Cer main Bell, Debtor. 
Aug. ro ſtock now due to me — 1 188 
| 
] - — 
| 1757 Thomas Richardi, Debtor. 
Auge T payment, to bim —— 
Sept. 2%To ditto Es 
N Oel. 5 To ditto 8 
| 7 
To balance now due to him 
| 
| 
| * 
1757 John Fair, Debtor. 
0 Aug 131'To payment, to bim —— * 
j | Sept. 2 3 To ditto 1 00,00 
| Cd. 3 a GS = 11 2010000 
| "IE 
To balance now owing him ——L| 4 15,999? 


| — BO'T 


1757 


oh. 


1755 


Sept 
Oct. 


1757 


Aug. 


Aug. 


5 By receipt of bim 


EBOOK-KEE PINS. 
Ledger 2. 


* 


Ceorge Maſon, Creditor. 


y balance now owing me 


+ Cermain Bell, Creditor, 


y receipt of him 
y balance, now owing me 


Thomas Richards, Creditor, 
IBy ſtock now owing him 


| 


John Fair, Creditor, 
By Rock now due to him ——— 


— 


—— 


2 
„ 


3 


—— — — — ———ͤ — ——ä——᷑— . j l § — AE 


| Ledger 3. | 


27) | 
dies To merchandize ſold hin — 
20 


1957 | John Gray and comp. Debtor. 
g. 5 To me:chandize, a parce] — —. 
Sept.'3 o ditto, a parcel —— ——- |? 


BOOK-KEEPEING. 


| Richard Hughs, Debtor. 
To merchandize fold him 
O To diuu ES 


o ditto, A parcel ds | 
o ditto, 2 maſſes of pe! — 


Aithony Coule, Debtor, 


To diito, a parcel —— — 


1 


1 


” 


| 


— 


Toms TVilſon, Debtor. | 
v7 a merchanvize, a parcel — —| x 13,00 
To ditto, a parcel ! I 17 4 
o diito, a parcel — — 1 3715] 6 
| 51] 610 


1657 
Sept (x1 
"4 


N 


Sept 11 
04, Ir 


a3 
— 


1757 


Aug. 20 By receipt of him —— 
Oct. vi balance now owing me —— 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


| | | | Ledger 3. 


| Richard Hughs, Creditor, 
Aag., 8 By receipt of him 


6]3y receipt of them — 


By ditto — — — 


— 


Autbony Cole, Creditor, 
Zy reccipt of him 


3y ditto — — ———— — 


Balance— 


— 


- „  — — 


Je Gray aud comp Creditor. 


3y dito — 
By dalance now owing me 
A 


—_ 


Thomas Wilſon, Creditor. 


— 


1 


By balance now owing me — af 


E 


17 
of 


B OOK-KEEPING. 
Ledger 4. 


þ 


as Wilſon, ditto — 
To A Coule, ditto — 


| 


John Bidiy, Debtor. by 

Fo merchandize, a paicel ——| 1 « i won 

oy | 

: 

„ | 1 

Profit and loſs, Debtor. 
i To expences, &c. brought here | 2} 21400 
To ſtock, gained ſince dug. Iſt 1 65] 1,00 
2822 
He 
7 14 | 
fn — — | 1 
4 Ft. Balance, Debtor. 
5 To mercha. dize now remaining 11254416} 7 
: fro receipts, or caſh reſting — 11297!17; 1 
To George Maſon, now owing oo oo 
To Germain Bell ent» — —— 24 5 OOo 
o Richard Hug hs, ditto — -] 3 1112! 6 
To _ Gray and company, ditto} 3 11 0 
I Thom 


* 


— — — 


720100 


BOOK-KEE PING. 


Ledger 4. 
175 Hemy Trap, Creditor, 
Aup Bo By receipt of him 
Sept qa By ditto in full 
6a. | Jehn Biddy, Creditor. 
20 By receipt in full — 
| Y 
| 
| Profit and 1ok, Creditor. | 
- 2 31 By merch. to cloſe that accompt 
7 4 
| | 
1 
| 5 : 
1767 : Balance, Creditor 
08. 31 By Thomas Richards, I owe him 


By Jebn Fair, ditto 


; 


| 
| 


By (ock, for its neat-4] .* 


| 


know what thoſe figures ſne w. 
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DIRECTIO®9NS. 


Queſt. Hee taupht me how to ſtate, poſt, and 


balance my books; what method wult I 
uſe at the poing ou th+fe looks into other, 3 
An ſu. From the halance „f e ſe books (ſee led- 
ger, fol. 4.) you mutt draw out ano her inventory, 48 
follow: : 


The INVENTORY. 


| Len don, Ocloter 21. 1757. 


Have in merchandize of "ery L. 354 16 07 


for's to the value of 
In caſh, or ready money —— — 297 07 01 


| Owing to me, by 
Ceorfe Maſon —— L 10 oo oo 
(Germain Bill —— — — — —  — 5 oO Oo 
Richard Hughs — — 1 12 o6 
John Cray and company —— — 4 
Tema Wilſnn — ? — — — 46 13 10 
Anthony Ceulee—— — — 00 


Owing by me, to 


Tema Richards L. 20 oo oo 
Jahn Fair — — 15 oo oo 
L 35 oo oo 
My neat ſtock 685 11 ov 


And poſt it into your new ledger, as by the direQi- 
tons given for the poſting your other inventory. 


{ Q In the caſh book on debtor ſide, (for inftance, in 


the month of Aug] are figures juſt befo e the money- 
lines, as 1 before 1807 3 4% Cc. I deſire to 


9298 
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The figure 1 (before 180 / in the firſt line) ſhew 
2 folio of the ledger, on which the accompt of ſtock 
ands. 
The figure 3 following Richard Hughs, in the next 


line, ſhews the folio of the ledger, whereon the accompt 
of Richard Hughs ſtands. 


The like is to be underſtood of the figure 3 following 


Authony Coule > the 3 — John Cray and compa- 
ny: the 3 following Thomas Wi/on, and the 4 follow- 


ing Henry Trap, on debtor fide of the ſaid caſh*+book 


for the month of Auguſt, and of thoſe on debtor fide, 
ref ſaid book for tbe months of September and Cc. 
tober. 

2 What do the figures (on the ereditor fide of the 
ſaid caſn · book) which come juſt before the money lines 
ſhew ? For inſtance, in the month of Auguſt on credi- 
tors ſide, of the figure 2 following Thomas Richard, juſt 
before the 20), and the 2 following John Fair, juſt be- 
fore 10/. | | 

A The figure 2 following Thomas Richards, ſhews 
that his accompt ſtands in ledger, folio 2. And the 2 
following John Fair, ſhews that his accompt ſtands allo 
in the ſaid ledger, folio 2, 

The like is to be underſtood of the figures 2, 2 on 
creditor ſide of the caſh book for September. 


And of the figures 2, 2, 2 on creditor fide of the caſh 
book for Cctobe- 


What docs the L. 57: 3: 10, at the foot of the 
debtor fade of the caſh bock for the month of August, 
ſhew. 

Alt ſhews the total. ſum received during the month 
of Auguſt, aud is produced by ſubt: acting the 180 /. in 
the fr{t line from the L. 237 : 3: 10, on the debtor 
ot thai accompr 

The like i: to be underſtovd of the L by : 18 : 8, at 
the foot of September, and of the L. 97: 8: 7, at the 
foot of lc ber. 


And as tuole um ſhew the total receipt during cach 


month, ſo the tum 23G / on credit fide oi the caſh book 


for Auguſt, the fum of 154 for September, and the 824 
for October, ſhew the tota. paynicut du. ing each of thoſe: 


months. 


N 
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3 is the balance (or reſt of money) in caſh 
| A You muſt ſubtract the 30 / (on credit of Auguſt i 
caſh book) from the L. 237: 3: 10, on the debit fide 
and the remainder being L. 207 : 3: 10, the balance, 
or reſt of money, in caſh, which placed under the 30 / 
paid, and added to it, makes a juſt balance with the deb; 
tor fide. See the caſh book for the momh of u. 

You are to do in the like manner to find the balance, 
or reſts of caſh for the months of September and October. 
See the caſh book for thefe months. 

2 What does the figure 3 againſt Richard Hughs (in 
the day book) and the 3 againit Authon Conle, and the 
other figures in the margin of the day book, ſhew. 

A They ſhew the falios of the ledger whereon the 
accompts of Richard Hughs, Anthony Conle, and the o- 
ther accompts ſtand. | 

And alſo ſhew that thoſe perfons or accompts are deb» 
tors; as the fipure 1 under the ſmall line of the margin, 
and at the foot of each page of the day book, juſt a- 
gain? the words merchandize ſold ſhews that the ac» 
compt of merchandize ſtands in the ledger, on folio 1, 
and is creditcr, 

Q What do the figures in the ledger coming juſt be- 
fore he money lines on debtor fide, ſhew. 

A As the words of each line on the debtor ſide of ſaid 
ledger, immediately following the word to, ſhews what 
accompts or perſons are to be credited, or counterpart» 
ed, fo thoſe figures ſhew on what folios in the ledger 
thoſe accompts or perſons are to be found. _ 

Q What does the figures coming juſt before the mo- 
ney lines on the creditor fide of the ledger ſhew. 

A As the words in each line on crediiors fide of the 
faid ledger immediately following the word by, ſhcws 
what accompts or perſons are debited or cuunterparted, 
fo thoſe figures ſhew on what folios in the ledger thoſe 
accompts or perſons are to be found. 

2 How muſt I enter the goods I buy, 


A You muſt enter them in a bought book : as for 
inſtance, | 


Directions for Book - Keeping. 
Merchandize debtor to perſuns, 
32 75 Bought 
By (ſuppoſe) Richard Thomas, viz. 
46 ells linnen, at 3s 3 
. . 6-—18—0 
52 ells ditto, at 4s 1 "Bn 


per ell „ : i 

F | 5 —L. 17—6—0 

This article (ard others of the like. nature) muſt be 
poſted in your lecger,to the credit of the accompt of the 
perſons of whom bought, here Kichard Thomas : and 
and the to a! of each page in the bought book, mult be 
poſted in the {. id ledger to the debit ot acco-npt of mer- 
cliandize. 2 

Q I have been told that a good method of book- 
keeping will ſhew the owner or the hogs, or others 
concerned, thele ſoliowing nece ſſary (and many other) 
particulars, viz. 

Concerning merchandize. 

No 1. G hat goods (during the whole, or any time 
of the ace o npt) bave been bought, brought into charge, 
when, of whom, and at what prices. 

2. What goods (as above) have been ſold, iſſued oat 
of the charge, wheu, 16 whoin; and at what price. 

3. The whole quantity bought and ſold, aud the pro- 
fit, or loſs, ariſing on thoſe fo diſpoſed ot. 

Concerning caſh or money. 

4. What ſums of money have been received (as above) 
to whom, and on whole accouut. Alſo whether in part 
or in full, 

5. What ſum total has been received and paid (dur- 
ing the whole, or during any time as above, and conſe» 
quentiy the ſum reſting in caſh, 

Concerning perſons with whom I deal. 

6 For what ſums they ſtand indebted, from what 
dates, and for what. | 

7. For what ſums I ſtand indebted to them, from 
what dates, and for what. 

8.. Whether any balance, or remaiuder, be due from 
them to me, or from me io them, and what ſum. 
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Concerning my expence s. 

9. What expence I have been at (during the time 
of the accompt, or any part of it) and ſuch expence 
conſidered and allowed; then what neat gain or loſꝭ has 
attended, 

Concerning my ſhock, 

10. What ſtock I began with, and what my preſent 
Kock is, and what particulars co mpoſed each. 

Now I deſie you to ſhew me how this method will 
anſwer all theſe particulars. 

A Concerning merchandize, your bought book will 
ſhew you the pr ticular demands of numb. 1. 

And your day book thoſe iv numb. 2. 

The debtor fide of accompt of merchandize in your 
ledger will ſhew the whole quantity bought, and its 
creditor kde the whole quantity ſo d, and the ſame ac- 
compt ſhews you a ſo the profit and loſs ariſing on thoſe 
you have diſpoſe of, Ste the ac compi of merchandize 
in ledger, folio 1. thus tre demands number 3. are 
ſh. wn. | 

Concerning caſh or money, the debtor {ide of your 
caſh book antwers tle demands in nunber 4. and the 
creditor tule of tbe ſaid book ſhews the demands in num- 
ber 5 and «onſequently thoſe in uumber 6. by compars 
ing the debtor and ercditor ſides. 

The creditor fide alſo of the {aid book, ſhews the ba» 
lance (or reſt that ſhould be found) in caſh. 

Concerning perſons with whom you deal. 
The debtor ſides of their accompt: ſhe w te demands of 
number 6. and the creditor ſides thoſe of number 7. 
And coulequently their accompts compared in debtor 
and ens, tw the demands of number 8. 
Concerning your expences. 
The accompt of expences in your ledger ſhews your 
„ as in number 9. and the accompt of profit and 


- ax 
loſs, will ſhew the neat gain o 'ok 


Concerning eur flock; 


The accompt o. tock m your ledger ſhews what you. | 


began with, and he arcon':': of balance ſhews your 


N ſtock, aud of what f iculars it oonſiſts, and an- 
ers the demands in number 10. 


t 
N 


t 
N 


